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Ah... 


Models for Mimics 


He may do as you say—but you can be certain he'll do 
as you do. 


Puppet-like, children imitate and mimic their teacher and 
she ought to feel highly complimented. They're uncon- 
sciously saying, “Look teacher, I'm doing what you do— 
| want to be like you.'' She also ought to be quite con- 


cerned. 


The reasons why children select certain models for iden- 
tification are many. Proximity, adult leadership and like- 
ness to self are apparent factors for the primary age 
child. If there's a good teacher-child relationship, these 
are reasons enough for the child's identifying with her. 
So the teacher must be constantly alert to make her 
actions and attitudes those she wishes her children to 


acquire. 


Because this unconscious learning is often the most pro- 
found, it is also the most precarious. Testing limitations 
prevent our knowing exactly what the child has acquired 
in this manner. He can pick up correct, beneficial knowl- 
edge, but he can also learn wrong, harmful things. 


In educating for safety, no doubts should exist. The 
stakes are too great. This learning through identification 
must be of the highest caliber, embodying the best pro- 
cedures, the best conduct and the best attitudes for safe 
living. With teachers’ being the mirror and models for 
young minds, theirs is a responsibility with a capital R. 


They must never drop their guard—a child is always 
watching, listening and learning. Although a teacher 
could easily swing a tiny first grade chair into place by 
picking it up with one finger, she ought to lift it cor- 
rectly with two hands on the back. Many children will 
mimic her, and may prevent a fall by having better con- 
trol of a chair. She ought to hazard her hose by bending 
at the knees to pick up an object. Hopefully, her pupils 
will remember and save a possible strained back. If 
children see their teacher waiting at a red light, though 
no cars are in sight, they'll identify—and wait. 


Teaching the unconscious is a big order. It's relatively 
easy to do—but the most difficult to undo. 
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By Frank Anthony and Carson F. Mertz 


Waive contests — omit 
lettering, authors say. 
Through pictorial 
expression, child will 
identify with a situation 
and better understand 





N THIS world we are traveling faster and 

farther and our children are facing con- 
stantly increasing hazards. What experiences can 
our schools provide to have the children recog- 
nize hazardous situations which will lead to 
accident-free daily living? 


A committee on “Safety Education for Public 
Schools” was formed at The Pennsylvania State 
University to explore the possibility of develop- 
ing a result 
Safety Through Art was the brochure pub- 


safety education program. As a 


lished in cooperation with the department of 
This booklet 


Public Instruction of Harrisburg. 


"We're building a treehouse this weekend,” Bruce Anthony 
tells his teacher. “I'll draw it—with strong branches." 
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the hazards involved. 


is intended as a guide for elementary teachers 
in their classroom safety program. 

Safety Through Art is designed to help the 
students to recognize hazards by identifying 
themselves with actual situations through crea- 
tive pictorial expression. Through class discus- 
sion they are guided in doing something about 
them. This is safety consciousness! 

Let’s visit State College elementary school 
where Cheryl Miller is interviewing Bruce An- 
thony. (See boy in picture.) He is reporting 
to his teacher that he and his gang are going 
to build a treehouse. She asks him, “What 
branch will you select to place your house? 
What will happen if the floor of the house is 
not firm?” 


Bruce replied, “The branches must be big and 
the floor boards must be strong; otherwise we 


will fall to the ground.” 


remarked Mrs. Miller. 


“Draw it,” 


Thus Bruce was motivated to become in- 
volved in a situation of building a safe tree- 
house. The knowledge of the safety features in 
building a house were recalled and a cautious 
attitude was developed through this art ex- 
perience. 

Play and work activities which are peculiar to 
the age levels afford many areas of motivations 
for the teachers. Students can think of original 
stories involving possible hazards or of acci- 


Frank Anthony, Agricultural Education, and Carson Mertz, 
Farm and Home Safety Education, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pa. 
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"The well at home is deep and should be covered," child 
says. "So my friends won't fall in it when they play with me." 


dents they have had. And then they show this 
experience in their drawings. 

After the pupil has drawn a situation in 
which a safety practice is involved, the learning 
experience is fortified when the pupil relates the 
experience to his teacher and his classmates. 


The drawings and paintings are done in any 
medium the child chooses such as water color, 
poster paint, pastel or crayon. The students are 
also asked to write a short story about the situa- 
tion and ways and means of preventing the 
accident are discussed by the pupil and other 
members of the class. 

The committee discourages the use of letter- 
ing, slogans and words on the pictures the stu- 
dents draw. Members feel that lettering im- 
poses another discipline upon the young mind, 
which could inhibit the expression of a safety 
idea. Printed words compete with the pictorial 
expression. A picture of an accident-potential 
situation in its complete environment offers the 
child more creative freedom to illustrate all the 
factors involved. It is not then, what the pic- 
ture says about safety that should be stressed, 
but rather the experience which a student ac- 
quires through drawing and painting an acci- 
dent which is the important item in creating a 
safety consciousness. In this way, the student be- 
comes involved in the situation and thus be- 
comes a part of the idea expressed. 

Students are encouraged to identify as much 
as possible with the story they are relating in 
their drawing. All boys or girls under 18 years 
old are eligible to send their drawings to the 
office of Farm and Home Safety Education, De- 
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partment of Public Instruction in Harrisburg. 

The creative talents expressed in this manner 
are judged on the basis of expressiveness, origi- 
nality and how well they are executed. They 
are judged in relationship to the respective 
grade levels of the participants. Those selected 
are put on exhibit and the student receives a 
certificate. 

The committee on safety education feels that 
to develop safety consciousness is a continuous 
process and the use of art is a useful and effec- 
tive way which can be employed by all teachers 
in the elementary and secondary schools. 

The means used in motivating a child for this 
experience is most important. To insure inde- 
pendent thought and creative problem solving, 
teachers can appeal to the idea of saving a life 
or limb—the intrinsic value of safety education. 

Many teachers insist upon a contest or money 
prizes for the winners thus not only creating a 
situation whereby only a few and only the best 
can win, but also one in which the student is 
apt to forget that his aim is safety and not 
money. How many minds are thwarted in this 
type of competitive atmosphere? Is it not im- 
portant to stress that the reward is the saving 
of lives and not mere money? 

Is it not advisable to create an atmosphere 
of equality of opportunity for all and thus en- 
list the cooperation of each and every student in 
class? 

We in Pennsylvania are fortunate in that the 
Governor has personally given certificates to 
teachers and pupils who have contributed to the 
campaign of Safety Through Art® 





The “‘arsonists'’ were firemen in research. Here are the findings of 


_ Operation 
School Burning 


| AGING fires were deliberately set in a Los 

Angeles high school. Each time they were 
put out, they were set again. The “arsonists” 
were firemen and fire officials and their ‘‘de- 
struction” was research. 


Since a three-story section of the Robert Louis 
Stevenson Junior High School was to be de- 
molished, the Los Angeles Board of Education 
offered the building to the Los Angeles Fire 
Department for the purpose of conducting fire 
tests. Contact was made with the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, established by the Ford 
Foundation, which agreed to contribute $25,000 
to the project. In addition, the California office 


Raymond Hill, fire marshal, City of Los Angeles, Calif., 
presented this paper before the International Symposium 
on Fire Research at the National Academy of Sciences. 


On the spot photos 
of school fire tests 
shot for the Los 
Angeles fire depart- 
ment during the 
months of research. 


of the Fire Marshal and the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association with about 40 other organi- 
zations participated in the tests. 

These tests were to investigate methods of 
protecting multi-story, open-stairway school 
buildings, whether new or existing, to provide a 
safe environment for occupants under fire con- 
ditions. 

The enclosure of stairways in buildings has 
long been a recognized means to protect the 
lives of occupants by minimizing fire and smoke 
spread. However, fire protection authorities are 
continually confronted with the problem of 
having doors blocked open at stairway openings. 
Also in school buildings many school administra- 
tors and others object to closed doors on stair- 
way enclosures because they may interfere with 
the safe and free passage of students between 


Destined for destruction, part of the Robert Louis Stevenson Junior 
High School was offered for testing school fire safety conditions. 
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classes. These facts established the ultimate pur- 
pose and scope of the fire tests. 

The tests included studies of the effectiveness 
of curtain boards (draft or fire curtains) at 
stairway openings and in corridors, roof vents 
over stairways, and complete and partial auto- 
matic sprinkler protection, individually and in 
combination. Data were also tabulated on the 
operation of automatic fire and smoke detec- 
tion equipment, fusible links and automatic 
door closers. 


Fires were built at the bottom of one of the 
open stairways, in classrooms and in corridors. 
Conditions, including temperature, pressure and 
smoke density, existing in the building during 
the tests were recorded by observers, from test 
equipment and by instruments. 


The Test Building 


Tests were varied to simulate conditiens that 
could exist in an operating school in winter 
months, summer months, and when occupants 
are notified of fire in the building. The test 
fires, while believed to be representative of the 
type of fire which might occur in a school, in- 
volved ordinary combustible materials and were 
planned and built to produce conditions most 
desirable for these tests. 


The school, built in 1925, had brick exterior 
walls. corridors with floors of reinforced con- 
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By Raymond M. Hill 


crete and walls of plastered hollow clay tile. 
Rooms had double wood floors on wood joists 
with metal lath and plaster ceilings; partitions 
between rooms were of metal lath and plaster 
on wood studs; and stairways were of reinforced 
concrete with stairway walls of brick or plas- 
tered hollow clay tile. 

The portion of the building used for the 
tests, then, was equivalent to a school building 
65 ft. by 90 ft., three stories, with a partial 
basement, two open stairways, and an exterior 
metal stairway. Temperatures were recorded at 
23 places throughout the building including 
measurements 5 ft. above the various floors to 
simulate the average head height of school 
children. Six firemen observers, two on each 
floor, were used (as long as the floors were 
tenable) to make subjective recordings of their 
reactions during the course of the fire. 

All test fires were in wood pallets, each 
roughly 4 feet by 5 feet, constructed of well- 
seasoned boards nailed to 2-inch by 4-inch 
wood, generally with space between the boards. 
The majority of the fires involved 1,400 pounds 
of pallets. 

This type of test fire was selected because it 
resulted in a moderately fast developing fire. 
It involved a fire load of about one-third of 
what might be expected in an average class- 
room of a school; however, the fire load in a 
classroom would be spread over a much larget 





Fires were built at the bottom of this typical stairwell 


Typical pallet arrangement for test fire at base of stairs 
construction to test effects and gather data on open stairs. 


produced moderately fast fire, realistic smoke conditions. 
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area than the test fire used. The test fire also 
produced realistic quantities of smoke typical of 
the amount generated from fires in ordinary 
combustible materials. 

Throughout this report reference is made to 
untenable smoke and temperature conditions. 
The basis on which these levels were deter- 
mined are: 

Untenability Due to Smoke—Untenable 
smoke conditions were based on two combined 
(1) visibility and (2) the irritant ef- 
fects of the products of combustion. Visibility 
was determined by placing an_ illuminated 
5 feet from the floor and bearing a 
12-inch letter, 45 feet down the hallway from 


factors: 


placard 
an observer. When the letter was no longet 
visible to the observer, the time was recorded 
as the point of untenable smoke conditions. 


The judgment of firemen observers and oth 
ers (nonfire department personnel) determined 
when the products of combustion were so irri- 
tating that students and teachers could not 
withstand the conditions during the time neces- 
sary to evacuate the multi-storied building. 


A maxi- 
150 degrees 


Untenability Due to Temperature 
mum tenablé temperature of 
Fahrenheit was established to interpret the 
results of these tests. A human can stand tem- 
peratures considerably above 150 degrees Fahr- 
enheit for very short periods of time in a rela- 
tively dry atmosphere. But it was felt that school 
children and teachers would not be likely to 
enter a corridor from a cool room when the 
temperature at the 5-foot level in the corridor 
was more than 150 degrees-Fahrenheit. 


It has been estimated that 
an average 3-story school building with ade- 


Evacuation Time 


quate exits can be evacuated in 2 to 3 minutes 
under practiced fire drill procedures. This esti- 
mated evacuation time is used throughout this 
report when reference is made to this subject. 


Summary of Results 


The results which follow summarize findings 

based on the test results within the limitations 
previously stated. The test results indicate that 
most of the methods of protection tested did not 
provide satisfactory safeguards against smoke 
and heat conditions. 
1. With the test fires used in these tests and no 
fuel added to the fire due to the construction 
of the building, smoke (specifically as it per- 
tains to visibility and irritant effects) was the 
principal life hazard. Untenable smoke condi- 
tions preceded untenable temperature condi- 
tions in nearly every test. 
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Typical smoke curtain wall installed in the center corridor 
of the first floor to test its effects on smoke and heat. 


Comment 

This might be expected with smoldering fires; how- 
ever, this was true even with free-burning fires. In 
the base series of fires (no protective features), un- 
tenable smoke conditions were reached in 2 to 7 min- 
utes on at least one entire floor above the fire. This 
series included fires at the bottom of a stairway as 
well as fires in rooms. Conditions within the building 
were varied by having the doors, windows and tran- 
soms in both the open and closed positions. 


2. Natural draft vents of the sizes tested in this 
investigation and installed and opened as de- 
scribed in each test did not keep corridors and 
stairways tenable for exit use. 


Comment 


In this series of fires untenable smoke conditions 
were reached in 4 to 5 minutes from the start of the 
fire, on at least one entire floor above the fire. When 
vents were opened by means of fusible links, untenable 
smoke conditions were reached several minutes before 
the vents opened. Even when vents were opened be- 
fore the test fires were started, untenable smoke con- 
ditions followed in some cases. Opening of vents 
increased draft on the fire resulting in an increase in 
the rate of heat and smoke development that made 
smoke in the corridors and stairways more dense until 
vent action started. The action of vents eventually 
cleared smoke from the building but, by this time, un- 
tenable temperatures had been reached on all floors. 

The unsatisfactory results concerning the effective- 
ness of natural draft vents should not be considered 
as evidence of the unsuitableness of vents for all uses. 
Vents in industrial, warehouse and similar occupan- 
cies are a proven desirable feature to minimize fire 
damage and to facilitate fire fighting under certain 
conditions. However, the tests reported herein on 
natural draft vents were conducted to investigate the 
life safety possibilities through their use in the multi- 
story building used for test purposes. 


3. The addition of curtain boards (draft or 
fire curtains) with roof vents did not signifi- 
cantly aid in decreasing smoke spread through 
the building and, in fact, had an adverse effect 
on the action of the vents in some tests. 


Comment 


Curtain boards, while not effective against smoke 
spread, did “bank” heat as would be expected. (The 
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Shows effects of fire on acoustical tile. After extinguish- 
ment of fire, great percentage of tile dropped to the floor. 


latter has been the primary purpose of curtain boards 
in industrial fire protection applications.) Smoke 
“cutoff” is more important than heat “banking” 
where life safety is the objective. 


4. Forced draft up to the capacity tested failed 
to produce any more satisfactory venting action. 


5. A complete system of automatic sprinklers 
will maintain low temperatures throughout the 
building and will reduce build-up of smoke and 
irritating gases. 


Comment 

With a complete automatic sprinkler system, unten- 
able smoke conditions were not reached in any corri- 
dors except two local areas closest to the test fire. 

However, when the test fire was arranged so as to 
provide extensive shielding against sprinkler water 
distribution, untenable smoke conditions developed 
in the corridor of fire origin and those above. Under 
these conditions, the fire was held in check but not 
extinguished by the sprinklers. This points to the 
necessity of eliminating. any arrangement in the 
building or its contents that could shield a fire from 
sprinkler discharge. 


6. Partial automatic sprinklers (sprinklers in- 
stalled in corridors and stairways but not over 
the test fire) did not prevent smoke spread 
throughout the building even when installed 
to provide a water curtain between the test 
fire and the corridors. 


Comment 


The purpose of placing sprinkler heads in exitways 
only in certain tests was to evaluate a type of instal- 
lation that had been suggested as suitable to protect 
exitways so that occupants could escape safely. 

Operating sprinklers in the building kept tempera- 
tures in the corridors at or below the tenable level 

(150 degrees Fahrenheit), but in many cases unten- 
Abie smoke conditions existed in the building before 
sprinklers operated. Furthermore, in the cases when 
sprinklers opened, steam resulting from their opera- 
tion drove observers from the immediate vicinity. 

Water discharge from a sprinkler head is not de- 
signed to provide a smoke barrier but rather to dis- 
tribute water over a specific area at a rate capable 
of absorbing heat in quantities sufficient to cool the 
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Curtain board installed in first floor stair opening helped 
bank" heat but didn't significantly decrease smoke spread. 


burning material below its kindling temperature. 
Sprinklers are usually installed to cover all areas and 
obstructions should be removed to facilitate good 
water distribution. These two conditions for satisfac- 
tory sprinkler performance were intentionally disre- 
garded. 

7. Roof vents and partial automatic sprinklers 
(sprinklers installed in corridors and stairways 
but not over the test fire) were not an effective 
combination. 


Comment 

Sprinkler action was similar to that in tests without 
vents. Natural draft vent action was slowed down 
considerably due to the low temperatures existing 
within the building resulting from the operation of 
sprinklers. Forced draft effectiveness with the water 
aspirator was similar to that in tests without sprink- 
lers. 
8. Combinations of roof vents, curtain boards 
(draft or fire curtains), and partial automatic 
sprinklers (sprinklers installed in corridors and 
stairways but not over the test fire) did not 
prove to be satisfactory. 


Comment 


Untenable smoke conditions existed in all corridors 
before sprinklers operated. Sprinkler cooling action 
tended to nullify the thermo-siphon effect of the roof 
vents in addition to producing steam. The curtain 
boards did not improve vent action. 


9. Untenable smoke conditions existed in the 
building before the operation of fusible link 
actuated devices. 


Comment 
Untenable smoke conditions, and in many cases un- 
tenable heat conditions, existed within the building 
before the opening of vents actuated by fusible links. 
turn page 
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This was true even with the free-burning test fires. 
Under the conditions of these tests, untenable smoke 
conditions: existed before temperatures were reached 
at which fusible link actuated devices would operate. 


10. Enclosed stairways will not provide protec- 
tion against heat and smoke unless the doors 
are kept closed or-are closed immediately after 
an outbreak of fire. 


Comment 

Tests employing temporary enclosure of stairs, ex- 
cept for the door opening, showed that if stairway 
doors are not closed when fire occurs or immediately 
thereafter, heat and smoke will make corridors and 
stairs untenable in about the same time as though 
they were not enclosed at all. Present-day fusibly 
operated door closing devices will not operate rapidly 
enough to close doors before corridors are untenable. 
Automatic closing devices activated by the ordinary 
heat responsive fire alarm system would not be fast 
enough to guard against spread of smoke. 


11. Automatic heat detection devices detected 
the presence of fire at about the same time that 
untenable smoke conditions were reached 
within the building. 


Comment 


Prompt notification of fire was experienced when 
detection equipment was located directly over the 
test fire. Fire detection devices when spaced at the 
maximum distance recommended will operate in two 
minutes or less when subjected to the standard fire 
test conditions used by testing laboratories. Under 


Metropolitan 
Research Award 


NE thousand dollars will be awarded for 

the research project judged to be the most 
significant contribution toward the reduction of 
accidental injuries and death. 

Because the field of accident prevention cuts 
across all scientific areas and is so broad and 
vast in its scope, research may come from any 
of the various disciplines, i.e., biological, physi- 
cal, or social, and can include interdisciplinary 
undertakings. 

The award will be administered by the Na- 
tional Safety Council under a grant from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

To recognize investigators now studying the 
causes of accidents, and to encourage further 
research, the 1960 award will be made for re- 
search completed within the three year period 
of 1957 to 1959. 

Projects must be submitted before April 30, 
1960 to John J. Flaherty, director, Research 
Division, National Safety Council. 

Rules and information can be obtained by 
writing the above® 
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the conditions of the tests discussed in this report, a 
fire signal in two minutes would not allow sufficient 
time for safe evacuation of the building. 

12. Automatic smoke detection devices de- 
tected the presence of fire before untenable 
smoke conditions were reached, but not in suffi- 
cient time to allow complete evacuation of the 
test building. 


Comment 


It appears that automatic smoke detection devices, 
if directly over the test fire, would provide an early 
notification of fire and could allow reasonable time 
for evacuation of students. However, it is question- 
able if smoke detection devices would allow reasonable 
time for evacuation of occupants under all conditions. 


13. Opening a hole to provide a vertical flue 
in the stairways did not significantly change 
any of the results. 


Comment 

This hole was opened in the stairways in order to 
provide a vertical flue in an attempt to overcome the 
circuitous route for smoke and heat. With the stair- 
ways open, smoke and heat circulated through the 
building somewhat faster but the effectiveness of roof 
vents, curtain boards and automatic sprinklers was 
not improved. 
14. Cellulose fiber acoustical tile (classified 
Class C under U. S. federal specification SS-A- 
118b and commonly known as “slow-burning” ) 
resulted in very rapid fire spread when ignited. 
This constituted a distinct hazard in that it 
was the means by which fire could be readily 
transmitted throughout the building endanger- 
ing all portions and persons therein. The rapid 
flame spread characteristic of the tile can be 
reduced with the application of a fire retardant 
paint (Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., listed). 


Comment 

The cellulose fiber tile ignited at temperatures from 
700 degrees to 800 degrees Fahrenheit and the flame 
progressed with a “wave-like” action for a few min- 
utes, then suddenly developed a deep (3-foot to 5- 
foot) flame front that spread with such rapidity (5 to 
10 feet per second) that observers fled their posts. In 
one demonstration fire the flame spread rapidly over 
the surface of the cellulose fiber acoustical tile even 
though the ceiling was broken into bays, 5 feet by 5 
feet in size, separated by ceiling beams 2 feet in 
depth. 

The speed at which untenable smoke condi- 
tions were reached in these tests emphasize the 
need for prompt notification of fire conditions 
and rapid evacuation of occupants from school 
buildings. A review of the time available for 
evacuation may prompt school administrators 
to re-evaluate their fire drill procedures. 

Certain basic fundamentals and conclusions 
derived from these tests point to the need for 
re-evaluating some current provisions for life 
safety in existing codes and standards and for 
further tests to establish more information of 
a basic nature on which future recommenda- 
tions on life safety from fire may be derived® 
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Colleges 
report data 


Doctor 
on bench 


Mikes aid 
school bus 


Teens drive 
en masse 


Check your 
calendar 


After experimenting a year with an accidental injury reporting form for 
colleges and universities, the committee on standard accident reporting of 
the NSC’s Campus Safety Association got the Council’s “go ahead” sign. 
The reporting form will be available to colleges and universities on the same 
basis as the Standard Student Accident Reporting and will encourage devel- 
oping accident data in colleges. 


The importance of good training, physical fitness, proper facilities, equip- 
ment and a qualified coach was consistently repeated in articles on medical 
aspects of sports in the November Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
cation, But each article stressed the urgent need for a doctor to be on the 
bench——not just attending—at all contests. They said coaches can’t deter- 
mine if a player can safely go back into the game—and urged physicians to 
volunteer their time. 


Talking school buses have greatly contributed to child safety, according to 
Elgin, Ill., school bus drivers. Actually, they’re being modest—it’s the drivers 
speaking through loud speakers who have helped the students. With one 
speaker mounted outside the bus and two inside (front and rear), the driver 
is ready to handle any emergency—from quieting down children’s uproars 
to warning them of dangers which might occur as they approach and leave 
the bus. 


They slashed costs of driver education in a Norfolk, Va., high school with 
multiple-car practice. After 36 periods of classroom instruction in the ninth 
grade, tenth grade teens joined the group instruction in an off-street driving 
area, equipped with an observation tower, PA system and one car for every 
three pupils. One teacher could handle 30 students (10 cars) in one period. 
Practicing basic skills for six weeks, teens mastered them at their own speed 
and then graduated to normal traffic. 


For drivers 65 years and older, Michigan State University Highway Traffic 
Safety Center is offering a course—to help older drivers maintain and improve 
their skills. @ A highly sensitive electronic device for unattended swimming 
pools could prevent tragedy by sending a remote alarm if something falls 
into the water. @ When a Pittsburgh teacher asked her class the meaning 
of UL on a label, a serious child responded: “You're lucky.” 


Circle these dates in red—the 1960 National Safety Congress will meet in 
Chicago October 17 through 21. 


WON’T YOU WRITE US THE NEWS IN YOUR SCHOOL? 





By J. Scotty Wallace 


We Threw Away the 


In a Phoenix school district, tiny children 
trot to class unaided by safety patrols, 
adult guards or speed zones — so called 
protection without education. They walk 
and ride with the knowledge they've 
gleaned from safety walks. 


This philosophy differs radically from that 
of others — educators who have always 
endorsed the patrol program as an ex- 


RY to imagine a scene like this in your 
* neighborhood. 

A group of first and second graders collect 
on a street corner. A car, moving toward them, 
is about four blocks away. Contrary to the usual 
pedestrian habits, they wait. ‘There are no 
school safety patrols, adult crossing guards or 
slow school zone signs. The children are looking 
to the rear, the left and the right, constantly. 
The ones in the rear don’t push forward or try 
to walk around those in front. They wait in 
line. 

On one particular morning, we observed a 
group of 12 children wait five minutes before 
they walked across. Should the approaching car 
stop and wave the children across, they still 
look for other vehicles before proceeding. As 
the group passes in front of the stopped car, in 
a chorus they call out “Thank you.” 

Wouldn’t that give you a wonderful lift to 
start the day with? Now shift your view to a 
group of bike riders coming down the block. 
They are in single file, along the curbline. As 
they go around a parked car, they extend the 
left arm and quickly glance at the driver’s seat 
to make sure the driver, if any, is not ready to 
pull away from the curb. When they reach the 
corner, they alight on the curb side and become 


J. Scotty Wallace is managing director, Maricopa Safety 
Council, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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cellent method of teaching pedestrian 
safety while risking no young lives. For 
about 35 years the National Safety 
Council has been interested in and has 
supported the program, now called the 
"Policies and Practices for School Safety 
Patrols."" This Phoenix district disagrees 
—and we felt our readers would like to 
hear why. 


pedestrians as the group before them. They 
walk their bikes across the intersection. Where 
a wide enough shoulder is available, they have 
worn a path the length of it. 

This activity can be seen daily in the Creigh- 
ton School District in Phoenix, Ariz. The dis- 
trict is composed of seven elementary schools. 
After several years of trial and error type pro- 
grams, the present training is accomplishing the 
above picture. 

Throughout this country, groups have had 
many discussions regarding the merits of pro- 
viding protection for their school children, such 
as guards and 15 mile an hour zones. One of 
the major problems for pedestrians in Phoenix 
residential areas is the large number of sub- 
divisions being built without sidewalks. Water 
is brought to the Valley of the Sun by canals 
and delivered to property owners by open irri- 
gation ditches which in many areas take up the 
shoulder of the road, forcing the pedestrian to 
walk on the paved portion of the street. 

Much of the success of our program was 
achieved by the district administrators and their 
safety supervisor, U. Hale Gammill. Realizing 
there are probably as many ideas about what 
constitutes safe practices for children as there 
are adults working in a program, the adminis- 
tration appointed a safety supervisor and gave 
him jurisdiction. Once the training plan was 
established, it was not countermanded by any 
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“Crutches” 


school administrator or board member without 
consultation and careful study with the safety 
supervisor and the parents’ group. 

Several years ago, Gammill asked himself and 
others the questions, “Are school patrols and 
adult crossing guards saving lives?” “Is protec- 
tion without education really safety or is it just 
protection?” In considering a safety training plan 
for children, we are interested in results. Few 
are interested in only saving lives, only aiding 
children going to and from school, or only sav- 
ing those at designated school crossings. We are 
interested in children’s lives threatened by traffic 
hazards everywhere. 

The Creighton School District plan for train- 
ing is so simple, it is quite likely it will be 
criticized because of present day beliefs that 
any training must be highly technical. 

The goals are to help train our children to 
accept a basic safety philosophy of thoughts and 
habits of looking, which can and will help them 
to save their own lives on any street, with their 
own eyes and feet, in any town at any hour 
of any day or night of their whole life. Although 
the school is conducting the training of the 
children on their own chosen neighborhood 
routes, they have an additional important factor 
for success. The parents of the children are 
actually participating in the training with the 
teachers. ““Teaching begins in the home with a 
good example” is true in safety, too. We have 
found no substitute. However, to stimulate 
earlier results, our schools and PTA’s work to- 
gether, coordinate their thinking and efforts into 
one formal program. 

As was stated, the method is simple and seems 
to be producing results. The children are taken 
on “safety walks” around the neighborhood by 
teachers and parents for about 30 minutes be- 
fore and after school. The principal makes up 
a schedule of dates and times for each teacher 
with the parent group (PTA or safety commit- 
tee) scheduling one or more parents to accom- 
pany their child’s teacher on each trip. Each 
teacher is scheduled several times during the 
school year, to provide continuity and concur- 
rent program. This program also recognizes the 
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On a bicycle "safety walk," students are taken by a 
teacher and a parent, who make on the spot corrections. 


As learned during their ‘safety walk,’ youngsters travel 
the gravel off the road, single file and against traffic, 
while newsboys wheel their bikes single file across street. 





greatest educational tool we adults have—set- 
ting a good example. 

The “safety walks” program also includes 
bike rides around the neighborhood by teachers 
and parents with the children owning bikes. 


When it was first brought to the attention of 
the child safety committee of the Maricopa 
Safety Council, members asked if other aids 
such as movies, posters, songs and making up 
safety rules were still used or were helpful. The 
answer was “Yes, but as a supporting measure 
to place values on actual training on the road. 
Many habit skills have been aided by memoriza- 
tion, audio-visual and other indirect teaching 
media, but the carpenter, cook or baseball 
player learn their trade by actual practice and 
use of their equipment.” 

There is a policing program but with no more 
emphasis than. you would find in correcting 
mistakes in arithmetic, spelling or grammar. 
Coaches, shop teachers, with all other classroom 
teachers make “on the spot” corrections of the 
children, on the streets. But of still greater 
importance, the parents in the district are mak- 
ing corrections, also. It is not uncommon to 
see a mother standing on a street corner, watch- 
ing and making notes of the action of the chil- 
dren going to and from school. 


Another revelation to the skeptic is to watch 
the adults driving and walking in the area. One 
working mother can be observed walking with 
her small daughter to the bus stop near the 
school each morning, on the graveled shoulder. 
lo make it more difficult, the mother is wearing 
open-toed shoes. 


You receive the definite impression that the 
adults are doing their utmost to set a good 
example. Instead of telling their children what 
and how to conduct themselves on the streets, 


they are saying “Let’s do this together.” 


The present program of the district is not 
expected to provide the cure-all for all children 
at all times, keeping them from being injured 
or killed. 


of the present students, to have an educational 


But it has been proven, by action 


advantage over previous methods of instruction. 


The safety record of children going to and 
from school in Phoenix was excellent, as in other 
parts of the country. But were we providing 
them with proper education and training as 
pedestrians by just protecting them at certain 
periods of the day on a few crossings? 

The Phoenix traffic accident record of the 
large numbers of school children injured on 
killed during their play time would indicate 
that we were not fully training them. 
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Boys and girls were struck down in their own 
residential areas, in the mid-block usually. Those 
who were hurt at crossings seem to feel that 
they had the right-of-way over the car, because 
their guard or school patrol had stopped traffic 
for them when going to or from school. 

Since danger to our children is everywhere, 
during every hour of the day, any consideration 
of a safety program which merely “protects” 
him during a limited period of time on certain 
streets is, in fact, no safety program at all@® 


Los Angeles 


Sidewalk Survey 


Communities are expanding rapidly through- 
out the country with new schools springing up 
where farms may have been in full production 
a year ago. One of many problems created is in 
pupil transportation. 

Many school officials find that students in 
new schools must walk to classes through sec- 
tions without sidewalks. City planning hasn’t 
kept up with school construction and many 
children innocently hazard life and limb enroute 
to school. Parents fret and teachers worry while 
their youngsters toddle down rural highways. 

Los Angeles faced this problem with a tempo- 
rary answer. Through the cooperative efforts 
of the Los Angeles City School District officials 
and the PTA, a survey was sent to all school 
principals. The principals with the help of 
school safety chairmen were asked to check the 
territory surrounding their school to ascertain 
where sidewalks were needed. 

Survey instructions specified that only the 
most urgent needs be considered at the moment. 
Routes traveled by the greatest number of stu- 
dents should be handled first. Principals were 
to check whether alternate routes with side- 
walks could possibly be used. 

A checkerboard map was sent to each school 
for officials to locate their school and plot out 
the surrounding areas with symbols representing 
crossing guard locations, signalized intersections, 
boulevard stops and yellow crosswalks. Needed 
sidewalks were charted with red lines and the 
approximate number of children using the ioute 
indicated. Broken lines showed partial sicle- 
walks along routes. 

Armed with an accurate understanding of the 
problem and its extent, committees and school 
people can take necessary steps to initiate 
prompt action by city officials. 
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The problem 


1. Baby sitting—taking charge of a baby, a 
child or several children while parents are 
away for short periods—has become a definite 
part of our culture today. There are many 
mothers who now help support their families 
by working either full or part time outside the 
home. There are many current activities which 
take mothers away from their homes for short 
periods. And there is less full-time help in 
homes. As a result, babies and small children 
are spending a great deal of time with sitters. 
This makes baby sitting 
the children and the sitter 


and the safety of 
a subject of major 
concern to the community as well as to parents 
of both children and sitters. 


2. With more and more teenagers finding 
baby sitting a profitable and interesting busi- 
ness, communities should recognize the need 
for interest and action. It might be well to 
establish courses in safe child care for young 
people who are likely to be interested in baby 
sitting as part-time work. Several communities 
have done so, and some youth organizations do 
so for their members. Parents of sitters, as well 
as parents who employ sitters, could do much 
to encourage this type of safety education. 


3. In some cities the increasing baby sitting 
business has already given rise to many types 
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safety education 
data sheet no. 66 (Rev.) 


Baby 
Sitting 


of sitters service bureaus. Welfare agencies ad- 
vise working mothers to come to them for help 
in selecting sitters. The state of Missouri has 
a “child monitor” placement service where ref- 
erences of all job applicants are verified and 
where employers are advised to ask the sitter 
for a doctor’s certificate showing she has no 
communicable disease. 


+. However, with or without community in- 
terest and activity, the responsibility for pre- 
venting accidents in the home must be taken 
by the persons in charge there, including the 
part-time sitter. In recent years, about 6,000 
of the 8,000 accidental deaths among children 
less than five years old occurred in the home, 
with the principal causes being mechanical suf- 
mainly from bed clothes) , obstruction 
or suffocation from food or objects and fire 


focation 
burns or other deaths associated with fires. 
Other important causes for death in this age 
group are poisons, falls and drowning. 


5. Some sitters have, themselves, become in- 
volved in tragic circumstances through their 
sitting jobs. This makes it imperative that sit- 
ters’ parents know the home environment their 
children will be in as well as something about 
the employer. 

6. Older children in a family often baby sit 
for younger brothers and sisters. They need to be 
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given instructions on the same safety precau- 
tions that other sitters receive. 


Advice to the sitters 


7. Learn all you can about safety and child 
care. The knowledge and experience of “taking 
charge” provide excellent equipment for your 
own family life. Developing an understanding 
of young children leads to more enjoyment and 
patience when you are “in charge.” 

8. Be safety conscious, but do not let the 
thought of what might happen so color your 
thoughts that you are not effective in the im- 
mediate situation or that you generate fear in 
your charges. The best way to avoid this is to 
know how to prevent accidents. Learn first aid, 
too—-but never delay in calling for help im- 
mediately. 

9. Keep in good health. Be well rested. Do 
not accept a job when too tired to stay awake; 
get rest before going on a job to be sure you 
will remain alert even at late hours. Do not 
accept sitting jobs when you have any com- 
municable diseases. Have a chest x-ray every 
year. 

10. Dress with safety in mind. Wear low- 
heeled shoes, practical, washable clothing. Leave 
off jewelry or decorative pins that might injure 
a child when you are holding it. 

11. Know something about your employers 
in advance. Always leave their name, address 
and phone number at your home before going to 


Before parents leave, ask for phone list of where they'll 
be, doctor, police, fire department, reliable neighbors. 
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the job. Also let your family know the prob- 
able time you will arrive home. 


12. Arrive at your job in time to receive all 
necessary instructions before parents leave and 
in time to become acquainted with the child 
if you have not met him before. 


Before you take charge 


13. Before parents leave, ask them where 
they can be reached and when they expect to 
be back. Ask them also for a list of emergency 
telephone numbers, including a doctor, a rela- 
tive, reliable neighbors (or tenants and trust- 
worthy janitor of an apartment building), fire 
department and police. 


14. If there is no phone in the home, ask 
for specific instructions to follow in case of any 
emergency—where and how you should get help 
in case you will not be able to reach the par- 
ents immediately. 


15. If your job for the evening will entail 
preparing a meal, giving the child a bath, 
supervising his play or putting him to bed, ask 
for a schedule. Find out what procedures are 
customarily followed in the family. Find out 
also: 

a. How to light the stove or to work any 

appliance you may need. 

What foods to serve and where they are 
kept. 

Where bath articles are kept and what the 
temperature of the bath water should be. 
What play areas can be used safely. 
Where any articles of clothing which the 
child may need are kept; what favorite 
toys he likes to have, etc. 

Where first-aid supplies are kept. 

What are particular danger spots in and 
around the house, how they should be 
controlled, and what safety reminders the 
child requires most frequently. 

How to lock the outside door, how to 
adjust windows and how to control the 
heat, including how to turn the furnace 
off, if necessary. 


Who should be admitted to the home 
and who may take the child, such as, rela- 
tives or close friends. 


j. What to do if the baby wakes and cries. 


16. Lock all outside doors; never open them 
to anyone unless you are absolutely sure it is 
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all right. Limit the length of any telephone 
calls you make. 


17. Be aware that you are responsible for 
the children and the household. Be alert at all 
times; try to set a good example in matters of 
safety. Remember that children learn by watch- 
ing and doing and that you will have many 
opportunities to teach safety. 


18. Never neglect the child. Divide your at- 
tention equitably among children, so that all 
may feel equally important. Be firm but kind; 
give praise and show interest in the individual 
youngster. 


Evening sitting 


19. If the child is already in bed when you 
arrive, check to see that everything is all right 
and make frequent thorough checks during the 
evening. 


20. Be sure that you can hear the child if 
he should need you. Never have a radio, tele- 
vision or record player turned on so loud that 
you could not hear the child if he should cry 
out. 


Meal time sitting 


21. Give only those foods as instructed by 
the parents. 


22. While you are preparing a meal: 

a. Keep the child away from the stove. A 
good way is to see that he is happily oc- 
cupied with a book or toy suitable to his 
age; if necessary put him in his play pen. 
Keep pan handles turned toward the 
back of the stove. 


Be careful nevér to handle hot pans or 
dishes without a holder. 


d. Keep matches out of reach of the child. 

23. When feeding the child, be sure he is 
fastened securely in his chair. Place the chair 
so that the child can not reach any household 
hazards, such as, the stove, the sink, knives or 
electric appliances. 


24. Never leave an infant with a propped-up 
bottle. Stay with him; better yet, hold him 
while he is drinking his milk and afterwards to 
be sure he gets rid of any bubbles. 


25. If a slippery substance is spilled on the 
floor, wipe it up immediately so that it cannot 
cause a fall. 


26. Keep a close watch for such hazards as 
sharp knives, scissors, matches, swinging doors 
or broken glasses. Should you chip a glass jar 
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in opening it, it is better to throw the food and 
jar away than to risk eating (or feeding a child) 
any food with bits of glass in it. 


27. Before leaving the kitchen be sure all 
stove burners are turned off. Do not attempt to 
clean the kitchen until the children have been 
fed and are safely occupied elsewhere. 


Bath time 


28. Never give the child or baby a bath un- 
less you have been instructed to do so. Test the 
temperature of the water with the underside of 
your forearm. Never turn on the hot water 
while the child is in the tub and always keep 
the child away from the faucets. Use only a 
small amount of water when bathing a baby; 
place a turkish towel or mat on the bottom of 
the tub to prevent his slipping. 

29. Never leave the child unattended in the 
tub or. bath table. Let the telephone or doorbell 
ring until you have the child in a safe place. 
Avoid any possibility that the child might drown, 
be burned or have a bad fall. 

30. When taking the child out of the tub 
and when dressing him, hold him firmly. Never 
leave the baby for a moment on any place 
from which he could fall. 

31. Never leave safety pins open or within 
the baby’s reach. Give him a safe toy to play 
with while you are changing diapers. Never 
use powder unless specifically instructed to do 
so and do not give him a can of powder as a toy. 


Supervising play 


32. The child is your 


mind on him: 


charge—keep your 

a. Keep him within sight at all times unless 
the area in which he is playing is ab- 
solutely safe and needs only periodic 
checking. 


Keep within sound of the play area at all 
times. 


Keep child away from open windows or 
doors to prevent the possibility of falls o1 
kidnapping. 

33. See that the child plays only in areas 
designated by the parents. Never take the child 
out in the car unless the parents have instructed 
you to do so. 

34. Never leave the baby in an unprotected 
place. Use a harness on a baby carriage to pre- 
vent his falling out. If you are playing with a 
baby on a bed or sofa and the phone or doorbell 
rings, take him with you or put him in his crib 
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or play pen before answering the bell. Leave 
one hand free whenever you carry a baby; al- 


ways use the handrail when going down steps. 


35. Keep the toddler and creeper within 
your sight at all times. Do not let him play on 
stairs, high porches, window sills or near garden 
pools, piles of rocks or places littered with 
boards or broken materials. Keep him away 
from electric outlets, fans, wires, heaters, kitchen 
utensils and any cabinet containing cleaning 
fluids, medicines or other dangerous substances. 


36. ‘Toys and objects small enough to swal- 
low should be kept away from the baby and 
the toddler. 


37. Never allow a child to run with any- 
thing which would hurt him if he fell on it. 


38. Do not put the child in a high spot. 
Most children will climb only as high as is 
safe but they should be watched. 


39. Have permission before taking the child 
for any long walk. If you are to take the child 
on a walk, observe all safety rules and test the 
child’s knowledge on the reasons for safety pre- 
cautions. Do not let him touch or get too near 
a strange dog or other animal. 


10. Help the child pick up his toys and put 
away equipment when play is over; explain that 
this is to prevent anyone’s stumbling and falling 
over them. 


11. Given safe materials in a safe area, the 
child at play needs no direction; he just needs 
to know you are there. Avoid playing exciting or 
over-stimulating games. If a child wants to 


“hide and seek” suggest “sit and hide” game 


You're in charge, so keep children in sight; watch where 
they play and never give them objects they could swallow. 
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wherein he just thinks of a hiding place and 
you guess what it is. 


Putting charges to bed 


+2. Follow instructions for adjusting heat, 
windows and lighting for the bedroom. 

43. Prepare the child in advance for the 
on-coming bed-time. Remind him that “it will 
be time for bed soon.” Then see that he is 
comfortably dressed for bed. Pin diapers care- 
fully so that the baby will not be scratched 
or the pin become loose and stick the child. 

44. Plan some quiet activity the child will 
enjoy — reading, chatting, crayoning — before 
saying a final good night. See that no small, 
hard objects are left in the bed or crib after 
this playtime, however. 

45. See that the sides of the crib are securely 
fastened and that nothing is hanging over the 
sides. Be sure the crib is away from any furni- 
ture that a toddler could climb out on. 

46. Never use an electric heating pad on a 
sleeping child; if a hot water bottle is to be 
used, be sure to wrap it in a towel and see that 
the stopper is tight. Do not use water hot 
enough to scald. 


47. Always be within call; thus the child will 
feel and be safer. Leave the bedroom door 
slightly ajar so that you can hear the child at 
all times. 

18. Keep a flashlight handy in case the 
lights should go out. If you do not know how 
to restore service properly, get help from a 
designated neighbor or call the electrical com- 
pany. In the latter case, ask to see credentials of 
the service representative sent out by the elec- 
trical company before letting him into the 


house. 


Emergency care 


19. If the child becomes ill, call the parents. 
If the child has not been well and the parents 
have left instructions to give a medicine, be sure 
to read the label carefully and then to ive only 
the amount the parents instructed. Close the 
bottle tightly and put it away in a safe place. 
Never give pills or medicine without instructions 
to do so; never try taking the child’s tempera- 
ture. 

50. In case the baby or small child is chok- 
ing, turn him upside down immediately and 
slap him on the back. Call the fire department 
first aid squad, then call the parents. 


51. Should the child be hurt seriously, call 
the doctor. If you cannot reach the doctor, call 
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the ambulance or police. Then call the parents. 
Never try treating anything other than a minor 
injury yourself. 


When the parents return 


92. Assuming your sitting hours have been 
without major unexpected accident, when par- 
ents return your responsibilities end. However, 
as soon as parents are back, report any illness 
or injury to the child, no matter how minor. If 
necessary for the welfare of the child, report 
his conduct, but do not betray his confidence 
in you. 


53. You should also report anything in the 
nature of a mechanical failure in the household 
that has occurred during the absence of the 
parents. 

54. Require that you be escorted home if it 
is after dark. 


Parents employing a baby sitter 


55. Know the sitter you are employing—is 
he or she reliable, of good moral character, ex- 
perienced with babies, capable of handling 
emergencies? Think about the age of the sitter 
in relation to the age of your child, to the hour 
of the day and to the length of time of the 
“sitting.” Consider also how well your sitter 
hears, sees and any difficulty the sitter has that 
may lead to risk. 

356. Show that you are concerned for your 
baby’s safety; this will stimulate the sitter’s 
concern for your child’s welfare. 

57. Never hurry away. Avoid tragedies which 
occur because mother forgot to give the sittet 
the information he or she should have to func- 
tion properly. 

58. Be sure to introduce the, sitter to your 
child. If your child has been put to bed before 
the sitter arrives, tell the child in advance that 
a sitter is going to be in charge, and who the 
sitter is. Show the sitter where the child is 
sleeping. 

59. Prepare two cards for the sitter. One 
should have the address and telephone where 
you can be reached, the approximate hours you 
will be gone, plus full instructions if the sitter 
is to feed, bathe or put the child to bed. The 
other card should list phone numbers or in- 
structions in case of an accident or sudden 
illness to the child. Show the sitter where both 
cards are kept and where extensions as well as 
master phone are located. 


60. Take time to give the sitter any specific 
information she needs, such as, some of you 
child’s habits and what particular hazards about 
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the house attract your toddler. Remind the sitter 
of any unsafe conditions which exist in or about 
the house. 

61. If you have a family pet, tell the sitter. 
Should the dog have a jealous nature, confine 
him and tell the sitter where he is. 

62. Play safe! Give the sitter less than she 
can do rather than more. Remember that her 
first care is your child. 

63. Limit the sitter to one friend, of the 
same sex. It is even better to discourage your 
sitter’s inviting any friends over while she or 
he is in charge of your child. 

64. See that the sitter gets home safely. Tele- 
phone her if you are going to be unavoidably 
detained. Don’t make the sitter worry over you. 

65. Be sure of the sitter’s driving ability if 
you expect her to transport your child any- 
where. 


If you are a parent of a sitter 


66. If your teenager wishes to baby sit, be 
sure you know where the sitting will be done 
and what the situation in the home is. Do not 
let a young sitter accept employment where 
parents are careless about how late they return. 
Require that your teenager be brought home 
by an adult if she is to be out after dark. 

67. Teach your youngster the rules of safety 
and the fundamentals of child care. Encourage 
him or her to enroll in a baby sitting course. 
Cooperate with any community or school proj- 
ect to establish such a course if one does not 
already exist in your area. 

68. Make sure your teenager knows how to 
get in touch with the local police or fire de- 
partment if necessary. 


Selected information sources 
Books 


A Manual for Baby Sitters, by Marion Lowndes, 
Little Brown and Co., New York, N. Y. 1949, 
P. 168. 

A Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care, by 
Benjamin Spock, M.D., Pocket Books, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, N. Y. P. 24-26 and 570- 
75. 

Sitting Pretty, a manual for baby sitters, The 
Indiana State Board of Health, Indianapolis, 
Ind. P. 47. Single copies only outside of In- 
diana. 

Your Child from One to Six, Publication No. 
30, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C., 1956, P. 69-70. 


turn page 
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Pamphlets from the National Safety Council 

Baby Sitter Safety Packet, Stock No. 529.44 

Child Safety in the Dangerous Years, Stock No. 
999.35 

Safety Education Data Sheets: 


No. 2 Matches 

No. 3 Firearms 

No. 4 Toys and Play Equipment 

No. 12 Flammable Liquids in the Home 
No. 17 Sidewalk Vehicles 

No. 20 Cooking and Illuminating Gas 
No. 21 Solid and Liquid Poisons 

No. 29 Play Areas 


Safety Instruction Card No. 
Children 


338, Hazards to 


You’re in Charge—leaflet on safety pointers for 
school age sitters, Stock No. 499.41-7 


’amphlets available from others 


Baby Sitter’s Pledge, Public Relations Depart- 
ment, American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Co., Wakefield, Mass. 


Fire Safety—Suggestions for Parents and Baby 
Sitters—National Board of Fire Underwriters, 


85 John St., New York 38, N. Y. 


Plastic Film: Correct Use and Misuse, Society 
of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Safety at Home, by W. T. Fine, Publication No. 
11, Bureau of Accident Prevention, New York 
State Division of Safety, 17 Elk St., Albany 

mY, 


Films 


Youre in Charge—National Safety Council, 
16mm sound and motion, color or black and 
white. Running time 12!’ minutes. A guide 
to safe practices for baby sitters as well 
those who employ them. 


This data sheet was prepared for the National Safety 
Council by Gladys Ahlstrom, kindergarten and nursery 
teacher, Winnetka, Ill. 





ation Data 


Safety Educ 


#429.04- #429.04- 
-19 Alcohol and Traffic Accidents -91 
-78 Amateur Electricians, Safety for -41 


Home Lighting 

Home Workshops 

-26 Animals, Domestic -42 Horseback Riding 

-37 Animals in the Classroom -62 Iceboxes and Refrigerators, 


Sheets available are: 


#429.04- 
-63 School Bus Safety: Educating 
Pupil Passengers 
School Bus Safety: Operating 
Practices 


-57 Auto Shop (Rev.), Safety in the 
-66 Baby Sitting (Rev.) 
ay Bathroom Hazards 
Bicycles 
18 Camping 
-14 Chemicals 
-59 Chemistry Laboratory, Safety in 
the High School 
-86 Cigarette Fire Hazards 
-80 Counselors and Helpers in 
Summer Camps 
- 6 Cutting Implements 
-68 ‘Do It Yourself,’’ Safety in 
Electric Equipment 
Electrical Shop, Safety in the 
Electrical Storms, Safe Conduct in 
Falls (Rev.) 
Farm Mechanics Shop (Rev.), 
Safety in the 
Firearms 


Fireworks and Blasting Caps (Rev.) 


Fishing, Hook and Line 
Flammable Liquids in the Home 
Floors in the Home 
Gas, Cooking and Illuminz ating 
General Metals Shop, Safety in the 
Geogne Arts Shop, Safety in the 
Gun Clubs: Their Organization 
and Activities 
Gymnasium (Rev.), Safety in the 
Highway Driving, Rules, 
Precautions 
Hiking and Climbing 


Hazards of Discarded 

Industrial and Vocational 
Education Programs, 
Coordinating Safety in 

Kites and Model Airplanes, 
Safety with 

Laboratory Glassware 

Lifting, Carrying and Lowering 

Machine Shop (Rev.), Safety in the 

Matches 

Motor-Driven Cycles 

Motor-Vehicle Speed 

Night Driving 

Nonelectric Household Equipment 

Office Safet 

Part-Time Jobs: Food Handling, 
Safety in 

Passenger Safety in Public Carriers 

Pedestrian Safet 

Pesticides, Safe Use of 

Play Areas 

Playground Apparatus 

Playground Surfacing 

Poisonous Plants (Rev.) 

Poisonous Reptiles 

Poisons, Solid and Liquid 

Promoting Safety Through School 
Newspapers 

Public Assembly, Places of 

Pupil Excursions, Safety in 

Railroad Trespassing 

School Buses—Administrative 
Problems (Rev.) 


School Dramatic Productions 

School Fires ( Rev.) 

School Lunch Room, Safety in the 

School Parties 

Sheet Metal Shop, Safety in the 

Sidewalk Vehicles 

Skiing Safety 

Small Craft 

Sports: Baseball, Safety in 

Sports: Basketball, Safety in 

Sports: Football, Safety in 

Sports: General Practices, Safety in 

Summer Jobs: laborers, home yard, 
service-stations 

Summer Jobs—Farm 

Swimming 

Tools, Hand 

Toys and Play Equipment 

Track and Field Events 

Traffic Control Devices 

Unauthorized Play Spaces 

Vision and the Driver 

(Bad) Weather Conditions 
Safety in 

(Bad) Weather: Hazards, 
Precautions, Results 

Wearing Apparel, Flammability of 

Welding and Cutting Safely (Rev.) 

Winter Driving 

Winter Sports 

Winter Walking (Rev.) 

Wood Shop, Safety in the 


Data sheets from SAFETY EDUCATION are 
99 copies, $.06 each. 
and number of the data sheets. 
10 per cent discount to N.S.C. 
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available 
Lower prices for larger quantities. 
Complete set of data sheets—$4.20. 
members and schools, colleges, universities and public libraries. 


from the National Safety Council. 10 to 
Order by stock #429.04-and the title 
All prices are subject to a 
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Campus Men Convene 


At Cornell—June 20 


—for the seventh Naiional Conference on Campus Safety 


AR above Cayuga’s waters—but close to the 
basic safety experiences of all higher edu- 
cation people. 


That’s the setting and the subject of the sev- 
enth National Conference on Campus Safety, 
June 20 through 22. College educators and ad- 
ministrators from all over the country will meet 
at Cornell University to study, share and try 
to solve campus safety problems. 


Official host, Cornell’s president Deane V. 
Malott invited college representatives: ‘The 
prevention of accidents is of vital concern to all 
of us. The informal discussions and papers to 
be presented by outstanding speakers assures 
every delegate a bountiful return for his invest- 
ment of time. 

“As a member of the Board of Directors of 
the National Safety Council, I have the two- 
fold pleasure of extending this invitation in 
behalf of the Council and Cornell University. 
We are honored for this privilege of being your 
host and anticipate making your stay both 
pleasant and productive.” 

Francis J. Quinlan, assistant supervisor of 
safety at Cornell, and coordinator of the con- 
ference, revealed a few of the highlights: 
—The Psychology of Students, presented by 
John Summerskill, M.D., vice president for stu- 
dent affairs, Cornell, will cover understanding 
the problems of dealing with the student body 
as a whole. 

—Organizing a campus safety program will be 
particularly vital to colleges lacking an accident 
prevention program. Presented by Albert E. 
Diem, vice president for administration, Penn 
State University, this talk is bound to have a 
few hints even for schools with established pro- 
grams. 


—Procuring help from the student newspaper, 
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by Robert Molina, editor, Cornell’s The Sun, 
will cover ways the school press can promote 
and supplement college safety programs. 

‘Problems with L. P. gas, a technical but com- 
mon problem among all university laboratories. 
A representative of the petroleum industry will 
handle this discussion and exhibit proper types 
of valves and fittings for laboratory work. 

-Inside information on the workings of Cor- 
nell’s Automotive Crash Injury Research Bu- 
reau will be offered by its director, John O. 
Moore. 


—Professional’s view of campus parking prob- 
lems by Wilbur Smith of Wilbur Smith Asso- 
ciates will cover the universal perplexment of 
most colleges. 

Other fields and speakers include: 


Teaching safety in student shops, by F. W. 
Foss, professor at Cornell. 


‘The purchasing agent and the safety man, by 
Wallace B. Rogers, Cornell’s manager of pur- 
chasing. 

Explosion proof refrigerators, by A. E. Man- 
ning, Kelmore Service, Inc. 

-Floor treatment to make floors safe, and Fire 
Safety in industry will be supplemented with a 
tour of American LaFrance Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y., to see fire fighting equipment under con- 
struction. 


School fire inspections, the ever-important 
topic will be covered by B. Richter Townsend, 
secretary-manager, International Association of 
Fire Chiefs. 

Delegates to the conference can offer their 
families ideal vacation-time atmosphere and 
fun, including athletic and swimming events 
for the children and tours of the campus and 
points of interest for adults@® 
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. ] Pedestrian 


Helping to apply reflective tape to newsboys' bags are author, far 
right, and Eugene Cornforth.—Fairbanks Daily News-Minor photo. 


Alaskans face unique hazards in long days of darkness, sub-zero 


climate and tunnel-vision parkas that protect from cold but not traffic. 


TNLESS you live in Alaska the term “Parka 
) Pedestrian” may not mean anything to 
you. To the “dedicated dozen” volunteers who 
carry on the safety education programs of the 
Fairbanks Health and Safety Council, the 


“Parka Pedestrian” is a high priority V.I.P. 


A Parka Pedestrian is the man, woman, boy 
or girl garbed in that very sensible cold weather 
garment, the Eskimo-type parka. This parka is 
a multi-layered, insulated outer garment; the 
outstanding characteristic is the face-protecting 
ruff of wolverine, wolf or badger fur. Like the 
garment itself, this ruff has a very practical 
purpose—to keep the wearer’s face free from 
the frozen breath and ice fog crystals which 
mean painful frost bite. The fur ruff does the 
job effectively, at the same time creating a 
vehicular 


major safety 


traffic. 


problem in areas of 


With the parka hood raised over the head 
and the fur ruff extended to provide the desired 
protection, the wearer becomes a virtual “Blind 
Tom.” He can see only directly ahead and must 
turn his head, and very often his body, to vary 
or expand his extremely limited field of vision. 

In traffic areas the problem posed by the 
parka ruff is manifold. The Parka Pedestrian 


James Couch is public relations director, Health and 
Safety Council, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
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walking with traffic—and let’s face it, too many 
continue this dangerous practice—is a sitting 
duck for the driver who may be tired, a victim 
of faulty vision or otherwise not operating at 
top efficiency. Too many times the result has 
been one less pedestrian. 

The short, two to four hour periods of day- 
light of the central Alaska mid-winter day, the 
perpetual ice fog when the mercury stays below 
the minus 20 degree mark for prolonged periods, 
the dark, non-reflective colors of most parka 
materials also create extra threats to traffic 
safety throughout the greater Fairbanks area. 
This is especially so mid-November 
through mid-February. 


from 
what to do about it? 
For several years the Fairbanks Health and 
Safety Council, the only organized, consistently 
active civilian safety education unit in Alaska, 
has been doing considerable. 


Safety educationwise 


Sparked by Council insistence that traffic acci- 
dents could be reduced even on the then un- 
paved, dust-blind highways of Alaska, Alaskans 
began developing a “safety conscience.” The 
Fairbanks Lions Club inaugurated the practice 
of marking, for all to see, the actual roadside 
site of every traffic fatality on Alaska’s highways, 
including the Alcan from the Canadian border 
to its northern terminus at Delta Junction. 
These imposing white crosses bear the number 
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On mild day, —10°, Altenberger demonstrates folding stretcher and other 
emergency equipment before school safety patrol and second grade class. 


By James S. Couch 


of persons killed and the date of the accident; 
the number (1, 2, 3 or more) fitting the vital 
statistics of the particular accident. 

A few teachers in the Fairbanks school system 
became safety conscious and helped immeasur- 
ably with local police efforts to establish and 
maintain school safety patrols. This was in the 
days when “Old Main” served as grade and 
high school to the area’s few hundred pupils. 
As of January 15, 1960, the Fairbanks school 
district embraced six school plants and 4,393 
pupils, including 892 students in the district's 
one high school. 

These figures become more impressive when 
it is noted that all this growth and expansion 
has taken place in less than 10 years, without 
so much as one single “enroute pupil” fatality 
due to a traffic accident for at least five years. 
How can a bustling, constantly expanding 
frontier area compile such an enviable school 
safety record? In the greater Fairbanks area 
it can only be conjectured that residents, adults 
and children alike, take their safety education 
programs seriously. 

Some of these safety education programs are 
unique and, perhaps exclusively peculiar to 
Alaska, because of its prevailing low tempera- 
tures and Arctic darkness in winter months. 

Where else in the United States is it effective 


and considered necessary to iron reflective tape 
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Young parka 
pedestrians 


learn the meaning of the Green Cross for Safety from their 
second grade teacher. Two photos: Couch Alaska Archives. 


on the fabric bags of newspaper carriers to 
protect them in heavy traffic areas where no 
street illumination exists? Yet this protective 
program has proved so effective in the Fair- 
banks area that not one paper carrier has been 
involved in a traffic accident since the Council 
began applying the tape to the carriers’ bags 
in 1957, 

Where else in the United 
become expedient and effective to “light up 
the children for safety in the Sixties” by apply- 


States does it 


ing reflective fabric or day-glo painted leathe1 
strips to the parkas of school children to make 
them visible to vehicle operators? This program 
was inaugurated in December and has proved 
so effective that a Council committee already 
is “brainstorming” plans for a broader program 
to start next fall. 


The initial effort got off the ground when 
the Council decided to do something about re- 
peated requests for some effective way of mak- 
ing school children visible in winter darkness 
without relying on flashlights—which become 
lost, broken by dropping and useless when the 
mercury drops below minus 20 degrees, because 
dry cell batteries quit functioning at sub-zero 
temperatures. 

A Council member discovered that a limited 
amount of reflective fabric, salvaged from a 
military contract, could be obtained. The Coun- 
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cil, through its TV, radio and press programs, 
sold the mothers on the effectiveness of this 
“protection.” Al Larsen, a teacher-father and 
faculty sponsor of the Lathrop high school 
Kiwanis Key Club, arranged for the cutting of 
the material and its distribution to the various 
Fairbanks’ schools. Result: Mission very satis- 
factorily accomplished by the kind of team work 
that has been a characteristic of frontier Fair- 
banks since the year 02 (1902 being the found- 
ing year of the community). 

Early in 1959, a safety education division was 
activated by the Fairbanks police department, as 
a result of prolonged efforts by the Council to 
obtain such a program for the area. Officer 
T. P. “Smokey” Altenberger was placed in 
charge of this program. 


When Altenberger moves into a class room or 
a PTA meeting he is not just a man in a police 
uniform with a pad of boring notes in his hand. 
He is a one-man Circus-For-Safety, with a 
smile-provoking line of patter and more props 
than the biggest trained seal act ever to grace 
the boards of the old Keith-Orpheum vaudeville 
circuit. Altenberger has the years of training 
and the inherent ability to make safety education 
a happy, yet effective learning experience for 
the more than 


his “kids.” 


4,000 school children who are 





SAFE DRIVING 


Taught more effectively with the easy to 
use, completely portable 


“Divert 


Separate units test up to FOUR persons 
at one time for— 





Depth Perception 

Night Blindness Visual Acuity 

Glare Resistance Reaction Time 
Field of Vision 


Examinees receive individual time chart 
and score sheet showing test results. Used 
nationally in high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. For complete information write to: 


Dinverlal 


EDUCATIONAL DEVICE CO. 


66 Lafayette Ave. ~ Suffern, New York 


Color Vision 
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In less than a year, Altenberger has developed 
a safety education program from an idea-on- 
paper to a life saving reality for thousands of 
children, parents and teachers. During the 
“summer” months, Altenberger conducts a bi- 
cycle safety education program, in addition to 
setting up a highly successful bicycle licensing 
program. With the cooperation of various unions 
and the University of Alaska’s president, Ernest 
N. Patty, Altenberger opened the city’s first 
supervised bicycle parking lot last summer. 
Union members made and installed all necessary 
equipment and the University “loaned” land 
in the heart of the business district. 


J 


In recent years Kiwanis Park has been made 
available for bicycle rodeos and other safety 
programs. Midnight Sun Lions Club members 
purchased the safety education truck used by 
Altenberger, outfitted it to meet the needs of 
the job and gave it to the Council for presenta- 
tion to the police department. Even the schooi 
children, the cherished objects of much of this 
safety education effort in the Fairbanks area, 
participate in the Council’s annual safety slogan 
contest. Trophies bearing the National Safety 
Council’s “Green Cross for Safety” are awarded 
to the boy and girl authors of the two winning 
slogans selected each year. 

In a climate where school must “keep” in 
spite of January’s 50 degrees below zero (By 
school board action, supported by PTA, Fair- 
banks’ schools never close for cold weather), 
and school children must be able to play safely 
in July’s 85 degrees above zero, safety education 
is a challenging vocation for professionals and 
volunteers alike. Members of the Council point 
with understandable pride to the official statistics 
which show no school age traffic fatalities in 
several years; not a single highway traffic fa- 
tality during all the long holiday week-ends 
of 1959, and only five highway fatalities for 
the entire year 1959, as compared to 10 for 
1958. Yet these same Council members will 
tell you that, with a constantly expanding 
population, the biggest battles are ahead. They 
will also tell you that getting “on top” in the 
traffic safety records may not be as difficult 
as staying there. 

Eugene A. Cornforth, Council president, 
echos the thinking of fellow Council members 
on the question of effective safety education 
for a growing Alaskan community: “Sound 
programming, community cooperation and per- 
sistent repetition, and the greatest of these is 
not any one of them alone, but a common 
sense blending of all three’® 
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Don't Assume— Know! 


By Dora B. Mooney 


ee EACHER, what does ‘E’ times ‘it? mean?” 

a third grade child asked. The teacher 
replied she had never heard of such a thing. 
The child said, “But teacher, it is over all the 
doors in the auditorium—EXIT.” 


How much safety information do we assume 
a child possesses? What more can the schools 
do? 


All schools can start a good safety program 
without spending large sums of money or hiring 
additional personnel. The National Safety 
Council publication, Accident Facts, has con- 
sistently shown that more than 60 per cent of 
all accidents to school age children occur under 
school jurisdiction. We cannot afford to ignore 
our responsibility for increased attention and 
activity for a planned program in our schools. 

Admittedly, many areas of the Jackson Public 
Schools’ safety program need expansion and 
improvement. Some are very definite areas of 
weakness. However, our experiences and en- 
deavors may prove helpful to schools that do 
not have either a full or part-time safety di- 
rector. 


First of all, the school board and school ad- 
ministrators are genuinely concerned with the 
safety program and responsibilities are desig- 
nated. As the supervisor of safety along with 
my other duties as supervisor of elementary 
physical education and health, I have been des- 
ignated by the school board to coordinate and 
promote safety in all school areas. The principal 
of each school actively supports the safety pro- 
gram and has appointed a teacher in each 
school as a safety sponsor. 


Our city government cooperates with the 
schools, particularly, the traffic engineering and 
police departments. The police chief has a 
man assigned as safety director who trains and 
supervises the school crossing guards and police- 
women, assists the schools in training school 
safety patrols, gives bicycle safety courses in the 
schools, and assists in other types of safety ac- 
tivity. The police department sponsors a trip 


Mrs. Dora Mooney is director of health and safety, Jack- 
son (Miss.) Public Schools. 
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each year to the Mississippi Gulf Coast for the 
school safety patrol members with funds do- 
nated by businessmen for the boys and girls 
serving faithfully all year. 

Each PTA has a safety chairman and com- 
mittee who work with the principal and super- 
visor continually to survey hazards in the school 
community, work on rainy-day traffic problems, 
and promote parent education within the PTA 
group. 


Each principal is given a Handbook of Safety 
Information that includes specific information 
and help regarding such things as organization 
and execution of fire drills, suggestions for 
rainy-day traffic, school safety patrols, school 
bus patrols, suggested safety activities for PTA, 
accident reporting, first aid, playground safety, 
tornado and flash floods ani school tornado 
network alert. 

Accident reports are written for any accident 
that causes a child to miss one-half day or more 
of school or one that requires the services of 
a physician no matter where the accident may 
have happened. These reports are compiled by 
the supervisor and given to each teacher so that 
classroom safety instruction can be largely based 
on the accidents that are actually happening. 


Although the National Safety Council reports 
more than €0 per cent of accidents involving 
school age children occur while children are 
under school jurisdiction, accidents involving 
Jackson public school pupils while under school 
jurisdiction are consistently under 30 per cent, 
with the larger percentage occurring at home 
and elsewhere. Our low percentage of the total 
school accidents is largely due (1) to a planned 
and supervised physical education program 
where teachers are working for educational ob- 
jectives, rather than turning several hundred 
children “loose” at one time for a recess period ; 
and (2) to the safety instruction given by the 
classroom teacher. 


These are some of the things we are doing. 
Any school large or small can do these and 
other things without financial expenditures. The 
main ingredients are support, cooperation and 
enthusiasm by all school areas and departments 
and by the community. 
child has safety knowledge 


Let’s not assume a 


let’s know@ 
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NSC Motor Scooter Study 


SPECIAL study conducted by the National 

Safety Council of motor scooter accidents 
in 1958 that 100 and 125 
persons killed than 4,000 to 
7,000 injured in scooter accidents. 


disclosed between 


were and more 


The victims ranged in age from 9 to 79, with 
more than one third of them under 16. Seven 
out of 10 accidents in the under-16 group oc- 


curred in rural areas. 


The number | type of accident was the motor 
Four out of five 
accidents occurred during the June to Novem- 
ber period. While six out of 10 accidents hap- 
pened during daylight, four out of five occurred 
during the p.m. hours. Half of the accidents 


scooter-motor vehicle collision. 


occurred between 3 and 9 p.m. 


Motor scooter operators were violating a law 
10 of the fatal accidents. Did 
not have the right-of-way was the most frequent 


in seven out of 


violation, with excessive speed and improper 


turning next, in that order. 


The Council pointed out that it was interest- 


ing that the first two violations were the leading 
violations in all motor vehicle accidents. How- 
ever, the third, improper turning accounted for 
a minor proportion of motorists’ violations, 
whereas it was high among violations of bi- 
cyclists. The Council said this seems to indicate 
that the high maneuverability of two-wheeled 
vehicles encourages their operators to commit 
improper and unsafe turning actions. 

Other violations were disregarding stop signs 
and signals, riding on the wrong side of the 
road, improper passing, following too closely 
and failing to signal og giving an improper 
signal. 

In this study, the term motor scooter includes 
motorized bicycles and motorized child vehicles 
but standard or light 
weight motorcycles. 


of any type, excludes 

All 48 states were asked for certain details 
of the motor scooter and motorized bicycle acci- 
dents in their states in 1958. Forty-two states 
replied and submitted information on 98 fatal 
accidents. 
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A NUMBER of questions should be answered 

before one gives an affirmative or negative 
reply to the question posed in the headline. 
Are you intensely interested in safety educa- 
tion, and do you believe in its value in the total 
school curriculum? Do you have adequate back- 
ground preparation courses related to safety edu- 
cation? Do you attempt to improve yourself 
professionally throughout the school year by at- 
tending safety conferences, workshops, etc.? Do 
you keep abreast of recent trends in safety in- 


‘ 


struction? Are you willing to give “something 
extra” to do a superior job of educating for 
safe living in your school? 

Let us examine each question and then de- 
termine whether or not we can classify our- 
selves as safety educators. 

A pre-requisite for successful teaching in any 
field 
value of that particular area. This certainly is 
lacks 


interest in education or in educating for safe 


is an intense interest and belief in the 


true in safety education. If a_ teacher 
living, then it stands to reason that it would 
be most difficult for that teacher to properly 
motivate his students. 

As with all areas of instruction, the safety 


educator must be adequately prepared. In- 


James Aaron is department of health education, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. 
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Are You 
A Satety Educator? 


By James E. Aaron 


dividuals should not be permitted to teach in 
an area in which they have little or no prepara- 
tion. 

Elementary Teacher—On the elementary 
level all teachers should have some minimum 
preparation in safety education. Every teachet 
at this level should have a minimum of three 
semester hours of background preparation and 
preferably five, dealing with an introduction to 
all the areas of safety education and tied to- 
gether with a knowledge of the methods and 
materials necessary for application to the ele- 
mentary school. 

Secondary Teacher—The secondary teacher 
should be expected to have comparable prepara- 
tion with application to the problems peculiar 
to that level of instruction. In addition the 
vocational shop teacher and other specialized 
teachers should have a background in the acci- 
dent problems they might confront in their field. 

Driver Education Teacher—The driver edu- 
cation teacher needs a general preparation in 
safety as well as specific techniques and methods 
of teaching driver education. It has been recom- 
mended by national groups that the driver edu- 
cation teacher have a teaching minor in the 
field. For the most part this should include the 
following courses: 

Required: 

A. Introduction to Safety 

B. Driver Education I 

C. Driver Education II 

D. Psychology of Accident Prevention and 

Safety Education 

Elective: 

From the following elective courses an in- 
dividual may select courses to complete safety 
minor requirements. 

to page 37 
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Writing & 





Pittsburgh's Safety Story Lady has young scriptwriters, 


panel discussants and city-wide audience listening and learning. 


TPYHE professionals in commercial radio say 
that the 
repetition 


and they know from experience 
way to sell a product is by repetition 
repetition. 


The Pittsburgh safety series over radio is de- 
signed to sell safety three different ways and 
times: during the script-writing period, during 
the production and broadcast of each program, 
and by using the radio programs in the schools. 


Students in the schools write the original 
safety stories which are read on the programs. 
Safety is brought to their attention, 


Each week a different group of students takes 
part in a round table discussion of the safety 
factors introduced by the story. Safety is em- 
phasized during the preparation and broadcast 
of the discussion. 


Classes in the school listen to the broadcast 
and use the story and round table discussion as 
a basis for their own discussion of safety rules 
and regulations. For the third time safety is 
sold to students. 


The “Safety Story” 
for use by pupils in the elementary grades, par- 


programs are designed 


ticularly grades one through three. 


They are broadcast over WCAE, a commer- 
cial radio station from 1:15 to 1:30 each Friday 
afternoon during the school year, The series has 
been running for 13 years, and has long been 
one of the most popular and widely used of the 
various series broadcast each school day. 


Charles Hettinger is supervisor of radio and television, 
and James Lang, supervisor of safety education, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, Pa. 
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Writing the original stories, the first step in 
the preparation of the series, starts almost a year 
before the first program of a series. Principals 
of elementary and secondary schools in Pitts- 
burgh are requested to send the names of teach- 
ers interested in a creative writing project. Some 
have special creative-writing classes; others are 
particularly adept at stimulating interest in 
creative-writing projects in their regular classes. 

Each teacher is sent a safety topic usually 
geared to seasonal activities for her class to 
write about. These topics are determined by the 
supervisor of safety education, and include a 
brief statement on the safety problem. 

Also, the teacher receives simple directions to 
guide her and her pupils in preparing a radio 
script and three examples of outstanding stories 
from the previous year. 

Then the writing begins. 

Many stories are created by special writing 
classes in high school. These students find their 
most difficult problem is keeping the stories 
simple and fitting for elementary school chil- 
dren. Teachers must guide, reject and call for 
rewriting to get the stories simplified by cutting 
down complex plots and complicated sentences. 

The story might be written by a second grade 
class with the whole group deciding on the 
plot, the dialogue, the description and_ the 
teacher acting only as the class secretary and 
moderator. Some of the most delightful stories 
have come from such lower grade groups who 
do not need constant reminders about the in- 
terests of elementary school pupils~they know. 

The stories are then sent to the public schools’ 
section on radio and television. Since only 40 
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By Charles Hettinger and James Lang 


stories are needed, and there may be 100 o1 
150 submitted, a choice must be made. Those 
stories which seem to be most appropriate and 
well written are selected. 

In September, certain elementary schools are 
notified that four pupils will take part in the 
safety round table discussion during the “Safety 
Story” program on a designated date. A copy of 
the original story script for that program is 
sent. 

Several weeks before the program, a class is 
chosen by the principal to be responsible for 
the project. Most schools use a sixth grade, al- 
though at times pupils at another grade level 
are deemed better prepared for the work. The 
story is read to the group, and a general class 
discussion from all possible approaches follows. 
This discussion may go on over a period of days, 
or even weeks. Finally the teacher chooses four 
pupils who speak most easily and fluently and 
have the best grasp of the material. 

A week before the program, these four pupils 
meet with the safety supervisor to decide how 
they will approach the subject for discussion. 
They also discuss possible sources that might 
provide additional background information. The 
panel members are instructed not to memorize 
anything, but to be prepared to carry on an 
informal discussion on the subject. 

A copy of the original script has long been in 
the hands of Helen Wayne Rauh, who has been 
the “Safety Story Lady” since the series began. 
Mrs. Rauh, a graduate of the drama depart- 
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Creating a safety story, youngsters talk over ideas on safe 
conduct weeks before actually beginning to write script. 


ment of Carnegie Institute of Technology, iS 
well-known in the Pittsburgh area because of 
her frequent appearances on radio and tele- 
vision. She is also a popular leading actress with 
the Pittsburgh Playhouse, where she serves on 
the board of directors. 

Now—the broadcast. After the station an- 
nouncement, the original story is read by Mrs. 
Rauh. She reads dramatically, changing het 
voice for the various characters, bringing the 
tale to life. The story usually takes five to seven 
minutes. 

The round table discussion group opens its 
part of the program with the safety pledge. 
Then each youngster identifies himself by giving 
his name, age and address. The safety supervisor 
introduces the day’s safety topic, with special 
reference to the story just told, and the dis- 
cussion begins. 

In the schools, classes are listening to the 
broadcast. The teacher knows the topic of the 
day’s program. A printed leaflet listing all the 
in-school programs is sent each semester by 
the thousands to the schools of the area by the 
radio station. 

In addition, the teachers of the Pittsburgh 
schools have been supplied with a ‘Teacher’s 
Guide for the Safety Story Programs,” a single 
mimeographed sheet giving suggestions for suc- 
cessful utilization of the programs. Simple di- 
rections are given to prepare the class before the 
broadcast, what to listen for, what to do and 

to page 39 
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Film Review: 


“I’m no fool 

No stree 

I want to live 

to, be 103.” 
That’s what Jiminy Cricket says—and he con- 
vinces all students from 6 to 16 to follow his 
lead. The cute cricket stars in five of Walt 
Disney’s Safety Tales, a series of six film strips, 
adapted by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 

A few of these verses sets the pattern through- 
out each film strip. Jiminy Cricket then invites 
his audience to play a game with him—a game 
between “you and a fool.” He draws a “fool” 
on the blackboard, and then, dealing with one 
safety subject, he shows the safe behavior and 
rules he follows contrasted by the unsafe habits 
of the “fool.” Captions under the pictures carry 
the story along, with no recording or narration 
necessary. After telling his story, the charming 
cricket again recites his verse and concludes 
with review questions for his audience to con- 
sider and discuss. 


Walt Disney's Safety Tales 


The film strips, silent, 50 frames long, in- 
clude: 
I’m No Fool with Fire 
I’m No Fool Having Fun 
I’m No Fool with a Bicycle 
I’m No Fool in Water 
I’m No Fool as a Pedestrian 
How to Have An Accident In Home, star- 
ring Donald Duck. 

These strips were adapted from the motion 
pictures of the same titles produced originally 
for Walt Disney’s Mickey Mouse show. Pro- 
ducer Oscar E. Sams collaborated with Vivian 
Weedon, curriculum consultant, National Safety 
Council in developing sound safety education 
captions and review questions. 

Excellent for classroom use, assembly pro- 
grams and student group meetings, each of the 
series can be the stimuli for 
enlightening teacher-class discussions and 
further study of all safety problems. 

The strips are available at $36 a set, from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIl.@ 


and should be 





SAFETY 


Allows instructor plenty of leg room—no fumbling 
for pedal. Each pedal operates independently. 
Positive hydraulic application. No bars or cables to 
confuse the student. No disturbing noise, rattles 

or squeaks. 


SAVINGS 


First cost is your last cost. Fits all cars, including 
those with power brakes, easily transferred to your 
next car. 


SATISFACTION 


Fully tested and approved. Complete'y accepted 
in high school and commercial training programs 
throughout the country. 





TRADE MARK 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE 
DUAL CONTROL 


PATENT PENDING 


FITS ALL CARS 


Especially designed for use on driver 
training cars. Constructed of 
quality materials usual to the 
automotive industry. 








ORDER YOUR HYDRAMITES NOW 


Price $32.35 complete with approved fittings 
and easy installation instructions. 

Provide Excise Tax Exemption Certificate, 
bearing authorized signature, with order. 


STROMBERG HYDRAULIC BRAKE & COUPLING CO. - 5453 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY, CHICAGO 30, ILL. 
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Jimmie has a new bicycle like the one in this 
month’s picture. 

It is red and white. 

Now he won’t ride Jack’s bike. 

It was much too big. 

He almost hurt himself badly on it. 


What should Jimmie know about riding bicycles? 


He should ride on the right side. 
2. He should practice turning. 
He should learn to stop quickly. 
He should always watch out for others. 


Spring is here. 
Mary wants to roller skate. 
Fasten your skates tightly, Mary. 
Skate where it is smooth. 
Be careful when you go around corners. 
Don’t go too fast. 
Don’t skate down ramps into the street. 
Watch for cars backing out of driveways. 
Do you ever leave your skates on the back stairs? What 
could happen? 
You must put them away. 
Mother, can we take little brother in our 
wagon? 
Yes, children. But be careful. 
Don’t go too fast. 
Don’t turn too sharply. 
Stay off the street. 
Be especially careful when you pass 
driveways. 
Why did Mother say this? 
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How Much Do You Remember? 


This is a game to see how much you remember. 
You learned the answers on page one. 
Put the words below in the spaces. 





turning large stopping tightly stairs corners right 





The Bicyele Test 


Never ride a bicycle that is too _ for you. 


Practice and 


We should ride our bicycles on the 


——y. The Roller Skate Test 


Fasten your skates 
Slow up when you turn 


Don’t leave your skates on the 


Things to watch for: 


Cars backing out of driveways. 
The driver cannot always see you. 
What should you do? 


Ramps that slant down toward the street. 
It would be fun to ride down. 


But what could happen? 


Other People. 
People walk on sidewalks. 
Sometimes they are old people. 
They cannot hear or see very well. 
Sometimes they are very young children. 


What should we remember? 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
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Winter is over, and out come the bicycles as you will see in this month’s picture. 
It is time to see if they are in good condition. 
In some ways bicycles are like automobiles. 
Both are described as “vehicles.”” Some laws apply to both. 
Automobiles must have good brakes and lights that work. 
They should be able to pass a safety inspection. 
Bicycles should also be in good condition. 
They should have good brakes. They should have a light that works. 
They should have a horn or bell to warn others. 
They should have a reflector on the rear fender. 
Should they have anything else? 


Safety Inspection 
Many schools have Safety Inspections. 
They have a Safety Committee to do this. Parents often help. 
Police officers are also glad to help. 


Look at the bicycle. 

It shows the 4 most important points to 
be inspected. 

Each is marked by a number. 

Can you match the numbers with the 
statements below? 


Horn or bell 
Brakes that work 


Light ad Reflector 


Safe Drivers and Safe Riders 
A good automobile driver follows safe driving rules. 
He makes signals to show what he is going to do. 
He recognizes signals and follows their warnings. 
A safe bicycle rider must also know and use rules. 
He should also know the signals for turning and stopping. 
The next page will test your knowledge of these things. 
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Rules of the Road for Bicycle Riders 


Can you answer YES to these questions? 
P 


I ride on the right side of the street next to the curb 
I am careful never to ride another person on my bicycle 
I am careful not to do stunts ‘or to act “smart” 
I signal for turns and for stopping 

I watch out for others at all times 

I park my bike where others will not fall over it 


Know Your Signs 
» There are two kinds of signs we should know. 
» There are the signs we see that warn us of danger. 
» There are signs we make that warn others. 


The Signs We See: 
Each of these signs tells something by its shape. 
Do you know what that is? (What message is inside each?) 
(Answers are at the bottom of the page.) 


The Signs We Make: 
Here are the signals we should make. 
They warn others of what we are going to do. 
They are the same for automobile drivers. 
They mean STOP, LEFT TURN, RIGHT TURN. Which tells which? 












































Answers to Signs We See: Answers to Signs We Make: 
‘Puissorg pvowpwy dog°s ump 7yhiy'e uimyifaqy'l 
0s7V °9 HuissoLy povowiwy *¢ fin {o 
1ybiy pjax*y (burssyg on) Gurusvy *g 
(tH 40 aaung) Hurusn 4 °Z dois *T 
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Safety Careers 


I want to say to you a word of thanks and appreciation 


for the work you do in preserving human values and 


human lives in this country. I can’t imagine any more 


important work —any more challenging work —and I 


would truly like to be sufficiently eloquent to express the 


feelings of the American people to those of you who give 


their time and their effort and their substance to help 


our great country to be stronger and safer—who belong, 


in short, to the National Safety Council. 


An Important Growing Field 

Yes, when the President of the United 
States takes time out from his busy sched- 
ule to address the National Safety Con- 
gress, you know safety is important. As 
the President said, “I can’t imagine any 
more important work—” Safety is a field 
that offers limitless opportunities for sat- 
isfying careers. 

Study this month’s visual aid. Briefly 
discuss how you could do what it suggests. 
Reading tests that will give you some in- 
sight into safety careers are: 


Comprehension, Word Attack, & Safety 

Directions: Read the following informa- 
tion carefully then: 1. answer the ques- 
tions on the next page and 2. try to define 
the words in italics in the following para- 
graphs. They will be listed, also, at the 
end of the assignment. 


Are you aware that there is a constantly 


Eisenhower Speaks for Safety 


increasing demand for people who are 
skilled in safety? As our population in- 
creases, so do industries, transportation, 
and defense needs. With this tremendous 
increase of activity there is a correspond- 
ing increase of accident dangers. Conse- 
quently, there is a growing need for 
persons who have made safety their pro- 
fessional careers. This need is in terms 
of saving money, preserving health, saving 
lives and advancing our technology. 

An example of the growing concern over 
safety is evidenced by the emphasis placed 
on safety programs by industry. A safety 
consultant at Mamaroneck, N. Y., said the 
following: 


Every accident costs money—in dam- 
aged product, damaged equipment, in- 
terrupted production, disrupted sched- 
ule, etc. — and any accident can cause 
more than your entire safety program 


expenditure. 
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In the armed services, safety is of prime 
importance as described by Vice Admiral 
Alfred C. Richmond, Commandant, U.S. 
Coast Guard: _ 

Keeping a ship safe is only part of the 

battle. What is more important is the 

human element. The most safely de- 
signed, constructed, and equipped vessel 


in the world isn’t going to be a good 

safety bet, if manned with unqualified, 

unsafe personnel. There can be no argu- 

ment that skill and qualification for the 

job are fundamental requisites of safety. 
Yes, safety is everyone’s job—and safety 
can be a career that will pay big dividends 
in many ways. 





Comprehension 


1. Why is there an increasing demand for safety experts? 


Is it true that safety programs cost more than their worth? Why or why not? 


Name four values or benefits of a good safety program. 


4. What does Admiral Richmond say is more important than keeping a ship safe in 


terms of construction? 


5. Is safety a job for just a few people? 


Word Attack 
Write a synonym or two for each of the 
following words — as used in the para- 
graphs you just read. 


1. corresponding 
consequently 
technology 
consultant - 
disrupted 
expenditure 
prime 
element 
manned 
requisites 
Answers: 
Comprehension: 
1. With the increase of industry, population, etc., 
there is a corresponding increase of accident 


dangers. 
2. No. Accidents cost more money than a safety 
program. 

3. A good safety program saves money and lives, 
preserves health, and advances our technology. 

4. More important is the human element—the 
skill and qualifications the men possess to pre- 
vent accidents. 
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Why or why not? 


5. No. Safety is a job for everyone because 
accidents can happen to anyone. 


Words: 
Check your dictionaries for the correct meaning 
(there may be several) for each word. 


Write for Information 

You will find that letter writing is a skill that 
you will need and use throughout life. For ex- 
ample, many jobs are secured through good letters 
of application; often times a good letter makes 
the difference between being accepted or rejected 
for college; many products are sold through good 
sales letters. Improve your skill in letter writing 
and learn more about safety careers by following 
this procedure. 

1. Discuss in class the various industries and 
institutions you could correspond with to get 
specific information about specific safety careers. 
Determine the best address to use through class 
discussion. For example, some letters might be 
addressed to the president of a company with a 
request to forward the letter to the official in 
charge of safety. 

2. Before you write the letter think through 
all the things you want to know so that the re- 
ceiver of the letter will understand what you 
want. 

3. Write a letter 
received the material. 

4. After the class has received answers to all 
the letters, organize your material and have sev- 
eral classroom panels on the kinds of careers 
available in the field of safety. 
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Safety Careers 


As the students shown in this month’s 
visual aid, you too are now at the stage 
of life when you ought to start thinking 
about the various careers you might 
choose. This lesson is designed to acquaint 
you with some of the numerous career op- 
portunities in the field of safety. Listed 
below are several short descriptions of 
recent happenings in the general area of 
safety. In order to improve your ability 
to “read between the lines” and to inter- 
pret what you read in terms of possible 
safety careers, complete the following ex- 
ercise. 


Directions: List on a separate paper as 
many professions or occupations as you 
‘an that made major contributions to each 
of the following safety developments. 


1. The Washington State Highway Commis- 
sion has announced that a new type of fence has 
proved successful in helping to make night driv- 
ing safer. Made of vertical strips of redwood 


Before 


te 
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laced with steel fencing, the fence is used down 
the middle dividers of the four-lane highway and 
blocks the glare from headlights of oncoming cars. 


(Occupations) 

2. The centrally controlled radio traffic control 
system in Washington, D. C., provides not only 
for the coordination and synchronization of traffic 
lights, but also for the automatic change of their 
cycles to meet demands of fluctuating traffic flow 
at various times of the day and week. 


(Occupations) 


3. One of the most efficient ways to check 
radiation exposures is by means-of a new film 
badge service. People working with X-ray equip- 
ment or radioactive materials in nuclear lab- 
oratories wear a badge containing a film packet, 
which registers the amount of exposure to radia- 
tion. Films are developed weekly to make cer- 
tain that individuals are not.being over exposed 
by accumulating amounts of radiation. 


(Occupations) 


4. A new approach to protecting front seat 
occupants in front-end’ car collisions is a device 
that upon impact tilts the front seat to a 30 
degree angle so that the driver and passengers 
are not thrown forward into the wheel, dash- 
board, or windshield. 


There are many more ideas that have been 
developed within recent years. Some of them are 
so simple that you may wonder why they weren’t 
thought of sooner. But in safety, it doesn’t matter 
whether something is simple or complex—the only 
thing that matters is whether or not it helps to 
prevent accidents. Such things as slots in medi- 
cine cabinets for old razor blades, guards over 
bicycle chains, and refrigerators that can be 
opened from the inside are simple yet highly 
effective safety They just 
little thought. 


devices. required a 
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Research 


Various persons desire various careers 
for various reasons. Some of the most com- 
mon reasons, however, for career choices 
are: interest in the job, a chance to help 
mankind, an opportunity to make sufficient 
money, and a feeling of prestige and rec- 
ognition. A career in safety can include 
all these desirable features. To learn more 
about safety and to improve your reading, 
writing, speaking and listening, use the 
following procedure. 


1. Through class discussion, compile a 
list of careers in safety. 


2. Set a time to be devoted to reading 


the available information on the particular 
topic chosen by each student. 


3. Order free or inexpensive materials 
to supplement the reading material in your 
school. 


1. Locate a person in the safety career 
you have chosen, and write him a letter in 
order to obtain additional information. 


5. If possible, arrange for an interview 
with a person who is making a career of 
the topic you have chosen. 


6. Develop a file of pertinent materials 
taken from newspapers and magazines. 


7. Find out what specialized training 
is required for the safety career chosen. 
If training beyond high school is required, 
then write letters to institutions of higher 
learning for additional data. 


8. Obtain application blanks for col- 
leges, schools or employment in the chosen 
safety field, and attempt to fill out the 
blank in order to learn what is required. 


9. After seeing what general informa- 
tion is called for on the application forms, 
make a list of your qualifications and ex- 
perience for future use. 


10. Speakers representing various tech- 
nical and vocational schools, colleges and 
universities that have safety training pro- 
grams should be invited to speak to the 
class. 


11. Make a list of new words—techni- 
cal and otherwise—that you have found in 
your search for data. 
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For A Career 


12. Prepare and give an expository talk 
on your topic so that all class members 
may benefit from the findings of all stu- 
dents. 


13. After the formal talk has been 
given, time should be allowed for the 
speaker to answer questions from the class. 
This may help the speaker in planning for 
securing additional data for his topic. 


14. The material collected should be 
noted on 3x5 or 5x8 cards, indicating on 
each card the source of the data. 


15. Using the aforementioned cards as 
guides, carefully outline a paper to be 
written. 


16. Write a well-organized paper — 
using the proper form for footnotes and 
bibliography. 


17. After your paper has been returned 
with suggestions by the teacher, make any 
necessary revisions. Then make a well- 
organized booklet of all your work. Include 
copies of letters you sent, samples of infor- 
mation received, summaries of class guest 
speakers, outlines of interviews, etc. 


18. Place some of the booklets in dis- 
play cases throughout the school with a 
suitable sign over the case—e.g. ‘Here 
are ideas for safety careers.” (If you 
have an attractive display, take a picture 
of it and make a glossy print, send it to the 
Editor, SAFETY EDUCATION Magazine, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, IIll., for possible inclusion 
in the magazine. Provide pertinent data 
with the picture.) 


19. Find out from a local printer how 
much a simple binding would cost for one 
of the booklets. Then ask your teacher if 
she would select several and get permis- 
sion from the principal and librarian to 
have them bound and placed in the library. 


Remember, there are numerous kinds of 
safety careers. Industry is constantly 
searching for safer ways of doing things; 
the armed forces realizes that safety pre- 
serves manpower; traffic experts are con- 
stantly wrestling with the problem of re- 
ducing traffic accidents. 


This is a wide-open field—look into it! 
SAFETY EDUCATION 
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from page 25 


A. Organization, administration and super- 
vision of safety education 
Methods and materials in safety educa- 
tion 
First aid (instructors course) 


Traffic laws and enforcement 


For an educator to improve professionally, 
he must attempt to do so throughout the school 
year. Attendance at conferences directly con- 
cerned with safety education is one basic way to 
improvement. It would not be out of line to ex- 
pect the safety educator to attend one state and 
one national safety conference each year. In 
addition -he should attend all local and/or 
county safety conferences, workshops and in- 
stitutes. 

Professional membership in a number of 
safety organizations is another excellent way to 
attain professional status and lead the way to 
improvement. If you consider yourself a safety 
educator you should be affiliated with the Na- 


tional Safety Council (School and College De- 
partment), American Driver and Safety Educa- 
tion Association, the safety section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, your state driver and safety 
education association and all local safety groups. 


Industrial safety 
Traffic engineering 
Organization, administration and super- 
vision of pupil transportation 
Audio-visual methods 
Water safety and life saving , 
: In addition, one should also do extensive 
In addition, the above should be supple- 
mented with courses in research methods, child 
psychology, adolescent psychology and guid- 
ance techniques. 


reading in the area of safety education; par- 
ticipate on and work with safety committees on 
the local and state level; and be willing to work 
with all local organizations interested in pro- 





with CONFIDERCE 


PATROL 
‘mcoats 
a with DISTINCTIVE 
SCHOOL PATROL EMBLEMS 


HERE'S ADDED PROTECTION, IMPROVED APPEARANCE AND COMFORT FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL. THE ALL-RUBBER ‘'‘CONNEY-COAT"' SET, RAINCOAT 
& MATCHING CAPE CAP, in BRIGHT SAFETY YELLOW COMPLETE WITH A BRILLIANT 
BLUE SCHOOL PATROL EMBLEM SHIELD ON BACK. 


DISTINCTIVE CONNEY-COAT SETS 
Assure You The Finest Patrol Raincoats 


@ ATTRACTIVE PATROL EMBLEM @ GRADUATED SIZES 12 to 20 
On Back of Every Coat Consult Chart on Order Blank 


© HIGH VISIBILITY YELLOW @ MATCHING CAPE CAP 
Easily Cleaned With Damp Cloth As Pictured at Left 


@ 100% WATERPROOF RUBBER @ YEAR ROUND PROTECTION 
Every Seam Vulcanized Against Weather & Traffic 


WA COMPLETE PATROL SUPPLIES 


FLAGS | | ARM BANDS | 
EMBLEMS | | CAPE CAPS | 
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ag SAFETY paqnet snocnene LConney Kroduchs Lo. 


| SAMPLES PROMPTLY SUBMITTED UPON REQUEST FOND DU LAC, WIS. 
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moting safety activities on the local level. 


It is important for the safety educator to 
keep up with recent changes and trends in the 
field of safety education. It is not enough to 
continue to utilize methods and subscribe to 
thinking put forth years ago. Methods and con- 
cepts in safety education change, as in other 
areas of the school’s curriculum. Thus if the 
safety educator is to have an effective and at- 
tractive program he must be up to date and use 
methods which apply to the needs of his stu- 
dents today. 


Many new safety education materials are de- 
veloped each year. All safety educators should 
obtain copies of such materials, evaluate them 
and determine whether or not such materials 
will enhance their instructional program. There 
is no excuse for a person to utilize materials that 
are obsolete or inferior in quality. The in- 
dividual intensely interested in educating for 
safe living will have up to date and quality 
materials. 


Giving ‘Something Extra’”’ 


In view of the fact that we are educating 
elementary and secondary students for safe 


living, it is necessary for the safety educator to 





DUAL CONTROLS FOR 
DRIVER TRAINING CARS 


SAFE—no chance of a breakdown 
COMFORTABLE—for student and instructor 
TESTED AND APPROVED in 48 states 


THE FIRST CHOICE of professional driver edu- 
cators 


EASY INSTALLATION—no damage to car 
Money Back Guarantee 
Fast Delivery 


—-- 





$25.00 for automatic — 
transmission 
**Descriptive literature available 
|. Give make, model and year of car. 
2. Indicate whether standard or automatic transmission. 
3. Number of units. 
4. Enclose check for full payment, or school purchase 
order. 


$30.00 for standard 
transmission 


Automatic transmission, $25.00; standard transmission, 
$30.00. Shipments by Railway Express, F.O.B. Detroit. 
(3% sales tax for Michigan purchases.) 


Most models interchangeable by changing bracket 
available from stock 


PORTABLE DUAL CONTROLS, INC. 


624 New Center building TRinity 1-2300 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
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give something extra throughout the course of 
the year. It is not enough to just teach students. 
We may define “giving something extra” as 
accepting the responsibility to do a superior job 
of teaching, as willingness to develop student 
safety activities that will touch every student in 
the school and willingness to serve on school 
safety committees. Other “extras” include the 
willingness to cooperate with organizations and 
agencies outside the school in the development 
of safety education activities; the willingness to 
serve as consultant to all other school personnel 
who are interested in safety activities for their 
individual classes, and the willingness to go out 
of his way at any time to develop interest in 
educating for safe living. 


Rate Yourself 
Following is a 10 point check list. Rate 

yourself and see if you are rated as a top-notch 

safety educator: 

Yes No 
Do you have intense interest in 
safety education? 
Do you have a minimum of five 
semester hours background prepara- 
tion in safety education? 
Do you read a minimum of one 
safety publication each month? 
Do you attend a minimum of two 
safety conferences each year? 
Are you associated with one or 
more of the recognized national 
safety organizations? 
Are you a member of the Ameri- 
can Driver and Safety Education 
Association ? 
Are you a member of your state 
driver and safety education asso- 
ciation? 
Do you assist local organizations 
and agencies in the development of 
safety activities? 
Do you keep abreast of recent de- 
velopments, including research, in 
the field of safety education? 
Do you periodically evaluate your 
professional status and attempt to 
improve in those areas where you 
fall short? 

Score 

9-10—A Top Notch Safety Educator 

3 —A Fair Safety Educator 

You Have Possibilities 

Definite Improvement Needed 

1-2 —Definitely Not a Safety Educator® 
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WHITE HovusEe 
CONFERENCE 
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CC“ *HILDHOOD Accidents and Their Pre- 

vention,” a National Safety Council doc- 
ument was developed for presentation at the 
Golden Anniversary White House Conference 
on Children and: Youth. 


The interdisciplinary report on the needs of 
children in the area of accident prevention was 
requested by the studies committee of the con- 
ference, and was prepared by educators and 
professional safety consultants at the Council. 
Harold Heldreth, coordinator of youth activi- 
ties for the Council and liaison person between 
the Council and the White House Conference, 
will present the report. 

Like the past six in the last 50 years, the 
Golden Anniversary Conference, March 27 to 
April 2, will be a representative meeting of 
citizens who share a deep concern and a willing- 
ness to work for the welfare of the nation’s 
youth. Five hundred national organizations, 
about 7,000 delegates, will be striving toward 
the conference theme and focus: “Opportuni- 
ties for children and youth to realize their full 
potential for creative life in freedom and dig- 
nity.” 

The program will make a two-pronged ap- 
proach to consideration of the needs of children 
and youth—through examiring environmental 
influences, ‘““The World Around the Young,” 
and through surveying the current scene from a 
personal and individual standpoint, “The Young 
in the World.” 


Eighteen concurrent forums on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday will feature speakers 
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focusing toward the day’s theme—successively— 
“Surveying What We Know”; “Surveying What 
We Do” and “Blueprint for the Future.” Fol- 
lowing the forums, 210 workgroups will meet 
to deal with specific questions within the 
broader framework. Thursday and Friday pro- 
posed recommendations from these workgroups 
will be voted upon. 


Accident prevention will undoubtedly play a 
prominent role in workgroups discussing envi- 
ronmental social conditions affecting the devel- 
opment of youth; health, welfare, housing and 
recreational situations which limit opportuni- 
ties for children; youth at work; and obligations 
of voluntary community service. 

Official participants nominated by state com- 
mittees, national organizations and other sources 
have received their invitations. They have been 
honored—but also charged with a vital respon- 
sibility. As President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
said, “The rapidly changing times in which we 
live, and the increasingly fast pace of change, 
make it incumbent upon us to do everything 
we can to plan ahead and to see that we pre- 
pare today’s children well for life in tomorrow’s 
world.” 


Radioing, Writing 


and Reading 


from page 27 


problems to discuss during the follow-up. The 
follow-up suggestions, for example, include such 
items as: “Apply the topic to your own school 
and community through such questions as these: 
Is there a problem here that applies to us? 
What should we do about it? Is there a chal- 
lenge to the patrol or school safety council?” 


The original stories used on the “Safety 
Story” programs are not discarded—their life 
goes on. They are sent to the National Safety 
Council, where the best ones are selected for 
a 26 weeks’ series, distributed on request nation- 
ally to radio and television stations. One report 
indicated that 600 complete sets of this series 
were prepared. 

The Safety 
women radio and television personalities, Junior 
League members, members of PTA’s, teachers 
and other safety-conscious women. If you don’t 
have a Safety Lady in your town 


Lady has been portrayed by 


maybe you’d 
like one. Write us or the Council and perhaps 
each city in the country can have its Lady® 
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Patrols’ Responsibility 
Moline, Ill. 


the February issue of Sarety Epucation (Pro- 


The section, forum in print, in 


tection Without Education?) gave an interest- 
ing and thought provoking view of the value 
of school safety patrols. George Silverwood did 
a fine job in presenting the value of a well 
organized program in which the students direct 


other students but not vehicular traffic. This I 
believe is the basic concept of the duties of a 
school patrol as outlined by leaders in school 
safety. 

Cn page 28 of this same issue, I am attracted 
by the very impressive picture of the safety 
patrol of the Chang Hung School of Korea. 
Could these crossing flags be used to direct 
vehicular traffic? 

Ray Smith 
Moline Public Schools 


Ed note: We hope they aren't used to direct 
vehicular traffic. In fact, they shouldn't be used 
at all. The Policies and Practices for School 
Safety Patrols states: “Patrols should not be 
charged with the responsibility of directing ve- 
hicular traffic, nor should they be allowed to 
direct it.” Further, “While on duty, it is not 
advisable for patrol members to use any flags, 
signs or signals since it is not the function of 
patrol members to direct vehicular traffic.” 


Coming in April Issue 


April beckons back the birds, brings 
color to the northern states and sets base- 
ball bats, skates, jumping ropes and fluffy 
cottons in motion. And teachers have to 
be prepared to handle the extra energy 
children seem to generate in warmer 
weather. Perhaps some of the features 
in the April Sarety EpucATION will pro- 
vide a few new ideas: 


» An article on baseball bats tells how 
accidents called “Struck by Bat” can 
be eliminated from school accident 
records. 


Spring house cleaning brings with it 
many types of safety inspections. 
Here’s a safety check list for business 
machines in classes and offices. 


If your kiddies are allowed to bring 
their favorite pet to class—or have 
lessons dealing with live animals, an 
article on safety with animals can give 
you some helpful hints. 


» The second to the last article in the 


correlation series will deal with safety 
in the chemical lab. 


The safety lessons for elementary chil- 
dren will discuss safe places for safe 
play; the secondary lessons cover teen- 
age driving. 


A unique program for school fire drills 
assigns classes specific locations away 
from the school. This article explains 
how the school informs parents of 
these locations, how the children prac- 
tice walking to their locations and the 
necessity for such a program in case 
of emergencies. 


A round-up of many teenage confer- 
ences held throughout the country. 
Giving specific organizational meth- 
ods, this article is a compilation of 
ideas and techniques used by various 
cities, counties and states. 


The data sheet this month is an up- 
to-date revision of safety in the elec- 
trical shop. 
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Your Childrens F 
ts Ou Bond ! 


Safety and GRAUBARDS’ have always been synonymous. We 

consider it our personal responsibility to see that the public, specifi- 

cally the children in our schools, are protected by the use of the 

right kind of protective equipment. We carry a complete line of 
if safety patrol items. Let us help you enforce 
is) Ny traffic rules in your home town and school! 

Lian . [Y 

JZ C28 . Y 

| LAN High Visibility All Rubber 


ot RAINCOAT SETS 


Available in WHITE, YELLOW and BLACK. Per- 
sonalized with your School or City Name as illus- 
trated or with Insignia of Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Legion, and others. 
‘‘Approved for complete rain protection by Safety 
Councils, Auto Clubs, School Authorities, Police 
Depts., P.T.A. and Civic organizations through- 
out the Nation.” 
¢ 100% American Rubber «¢ Completely Vulcanized « Absolutely Waterproof 
¢ Superior Quality * High Visibility * Suitable in All Seasons 
* Easily Cleaned ¢ Full Cut ‘‘Patrol’’ Sizes + Complete Rain Protection 


A. Gabardine 8-Point Caps No. 70 


Furnished in eight point style as 
illustrated with strap. Gives an 
official, distinctive appearance. 
Available in navy blue from stock 
and all other colors on request. 
All sizes. 


B. Overseas Caps No. 80 


Inexpensive Caps that will lend 
dignity and uniformity to your 
patrol, Made of top quality Gab- 
ardine, with leather sweatbands. 
Trimmed with contrasting color 
Braid. All sizes. 


C. White Plastic Helmet No. 90 


The newest item in assuring both 
the dignity of the patrol member 
and the respect of the younger 
children, Fibre plastic helmet fur- 
nished in solid white, including 
chin trap and adjustable leather 
and web head band, Adjustable to 
all sizes. 


i WRITE for our complete catalog 
SAMPLES submitted upon request 
without obligation 


236 HIGH STREET {MERICA'S largest safety patrol outfitters—serving schools. 


institutions, and municipalities in the United States for over 


NEWARK a NEW JERSEY twenty years... . 
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CLAMP DOWN ON ACCIDENTS 
in your SCHOOL SHOP 


Subscribe now to the 
SCHOOL SHOP SAFETY SERVICE 


ether eee eee ete 
UL ube-e-sesieaeee eee 


At the small cost of $9.44* you get these pub- 


lications for your school shop safety program: 


@ NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS MAGAZINE, monthly. A valuable 
tool for the school shop safety program. Every issue filled with new 
ideas, new methods, and technical data on occupational safety. 


@ ACCIDENT FACTS, annually. The authoritative book of accident 
statistics. Shows what types of accidents happen most often and factors 
involved in them. Excellent for report writing, bulletins, talks, and for 
reference use. 


® SCHOOL SHOP POSTER PACKET, annually. A packet of 25 post- 
ers (a year’s supply) especially selected to cover school shop hazards. 
Printed in two colors, 8144”x 11”. The use of colorful posters is the 
most popular and economical method of presenting safety information. 


Write to: NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
PLEASE SET UP THE SCHOOL SHOP SERVICE UNIT (005.44) at $9.44* per year. 


SCHOOL NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
ATTN. OF 

INVOICE TO 

PURCHASE ORDER NUMBER 


*Less 10% discount to Council Members, and to schools, colleges, universities, and public libraries. 


Printed in U.S.A. 411.03-030 
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